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Mutual Confidence 


HE resurgence of isolationism in the United States, touched of 

by Mr Herbert Hoover’s speech last week (and commented on by 
our American staff in an article on a later page), has to be taken 
seriously. That does not mean that it has to be taken tragically. To 
judge by all the available indications, there are still large majorities ia 
the American electorate and in Congress for the policy of collaboration 
with the other free nations of the world. There is no reason to be 
frightened of the outcome of the nation-wide debate that is now 
beginning. Indeed, when the American people give themselves time 
to reflect, they can hardly help seeing that the arguments both of 
interest and of honour are compelling. On the score of interest, it 
is obvious that they must try to avoid being left alone in the world 
with a tyrant who dominates Europe, Asia and Africa. The obliga- 
tions of honour seem, for the moment, to have been forgotten ; it is 
curious that, in the 51 extracts from newspaper editorials on Mr 
Hoover’s speech printed in the New York Times, there is only one 
mention of the North Atlantic Treaty and none at all of the Charter of 
the United Nations, although the Hoover policy clearly implies the dis- 
honouring of both these duly ratified American signatures. But this 
can only be momentary forgetfulness ; there is no reason to suppose 
that the American people do not intend to stand by their pledged word. 


Nevertheless, the Hoover speech has to be taken seriously. That 
Mr Hoover thinks as he does is not surprising, for he was an isolationist 
right up to Pearl Harbour. But the reason why this particular 
expression of familiar views has roused an echo is that it corresponds 
—although in a form so extreme as to be a caricature—to thoughts 
that are passing through minds that are wholly innocent of any form 
of isolationism. The American people have just had a demonstration 
of the fact that it serves no useful purpose whatever to send an 
army to a place where it can be cut off by superior forces. It is 
only natural that this demonstration should lead to the question— 
which the British people may well ask themselves too—whether the 
policy of reinforcing the troops in Germany is not running the same 
risk, unless and until there are really large European forces in reserve. 
The continental peoples have explained offen enough the dangers that 
they run by rearming, unless the Americans and the British will stand 
in front of them while they do so. They cannot complain if the 
Americans (or the British, for in this our position is substantially the 
same) now mention the risks that they also run by standing in the 
front line without reserves. 


Yet the only chance of peace is for both these sets of doubts to 
be removed, for all the members of the alliance both to play their own 
parts loyally and to have full confidence that others will play theirs. 
There is, obviously, a dangerous corner in the months ahead ; but 
with mutual confidence it can be turned. It is not wrong to state 
these plain facts ; what is criminal is to act or speak in such a way as 
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to destroy confidence whether it be the Hoovers on the 
other side of the Atlantic with their policy of desertion, 
or those on this side who miss no opportunity of derision. 


The more technical aspects of General Eisenhower’s 
task are discussed in the succeeding article. The basic 
condition for his ‘success is the restoration, where it has 
been weakened, and the building up of this mutual con- 
fidence among the nations. The American part of this 
task can safely be left to the Americans ; let no one 
suppose that Mr Hoover will not be, and has not been, 
answered. But the confidence must be mutual, and the 
Americans will not be able to make the answer to Mr 
Hoover fully effective without help from Europe. This 
is the essential point for people on this side of the 
Atlantic to grasp. They will not be able to have full trust 
in America unless they give America reason to have full 
trust in them. This is by far and away the most urgent 
task for statesmanship in the next few weeks. It is 
enough by itself to justify a national government in 
Britain, if only to allow Mr Churchill to speak across the 
Atlantic, as only he can do, with the authority of His 
Majesty’s Government. 


The imperfect confidence of the American people in 
the European defence effort is in part the result of a 
failure of public relations, at least so far as Britain is 
concerned. They do not know how much is being done. 
Until very recently the United Kingdom was devoting 
a considerably higher proportion of its total resources 
to defence than was the United States. It has certainly 
a higher proportion of its young men under arms, and 
has been suffering casualties in fighting Communists in 
Asia for much longer than the Americans. These things 
are true ; but who in America knows them ? Nor is 
this due to a breakdown in the public relations 
machinery ; it has not been accidental. Mr Attlee and 
his Ministers, with their ears turned too much to the 
mutterings of the back benches and too little to the loud 
cries of Britain’s friends abroad, have had the courage 
to act sensibly in secret conferences but not to speak 
their mind to the world. It is not that British Ministers 
remain unconvinced of the paramountcy of defence 
needs, but that they still think it not quite nice to talk 
about. Until yesterday the path of political safety at 
home was, or seemed to be, to apologise for the defence 
programme and to promise to keep it small. But in 


The Tasks for 


N the next few weeks General Eisenhower will take 
up his appointment as the Supreme Commander of 
the Allied Armies in Europe, returning to a position 
so similar in title to that which he vacated in 1945, yet 
so different in reality. In the last years of the war he 
was the commander of a powerful military ‘weapon, 
backed by the entire economic resources of the United 
States and the British Commonwealth, and designed to 
deliver a knock-out blow to an enemy whose reserves of 
men and material were already diminishing. His task 
now is to create and deploy not an offensive but a de- 
fensive force over as large an area but with one third of 
the forces which he possessed in 1945. His political 
direction will be in the hands of not two, but twelve 
nations whose policies and economies are geared not 
to the single-minded end of military victory, but to the 
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seeking this safety a much greater danger has arisen 
abroad. It is urgently necessary now to prove that the 
British defence effort is, and will be, big enough. The 
change of tone should be sharp and immediate. 


Not all of the American distrust, however, is due to 
misapprehension. There is a basis of fact in the belief 
that America’s partners are not doing enough. And 
though we in this country can honestly say that the 
charge lies far more seriously against the Continental 
countries, we cannot honestly deny that some of it sticks 
here. The spirit of the British defence programme is 
still, at least outwardly, that of last summer. It is to 
work out, somewhat esoterically, what proportion of 
the national resources Britain can afford to devote to 
defence without interfering with “economic recovery ” 
and on the assumption of an undefined amount of 
American aid. This approach may have been reasonable 
as long as it could be assumed that the war in Korea 
would itself be on a small scale and, by its result, would 
contribute to preventing war elsewhere. But it is quite 
inadequate now. In practice it has already been modi- 
fied. If only because of the rise of prices since July, 
the total of £3,600 million over the next three years 
has already gone by the board. 


But the approach needs to be not merely modified : 
it should be reversed. The appointment of General 
Eisenhower should make it possible to fix the necessary 
British contribution in tolerably exact terms: a divisions, 
of which b should be armoured, a tactical air force of 
c squadrons, a Fighter Command of d, a Coastal Com- 
mand of e, escort carriers and other anti-submarine craft 
to the total of f vessels. Let these figures be publicly 
proclaimed (the publicity will give no secrets to the 
Russians) ; let a solemn promise be given that they will 
be provided by such and such a date ; and let the resolu- 
tion be taken that nothing in the civilian economy shall 
be allowed to stand in the way. 


Nothing less than this will now discharge the duty 
of the British Government. There is no need to be 
alarmist about the firmness of the Atlantic partnership. 
But no risks can be run with it, for if it were weakened 
there would be little hope (as there now still is in good 
measure) either of preserving peace or of surviving war. 
Above and beyond party politics, it is time for the British 
public to beseech Mr Attlee to act. 


Eisenhower 


far more complex task of preserving peace by a show 
of strength. Napoleon returning from Elba had a simple 
task compared to that which faces General Eisenhower 
returning from Columbia. 

The fact is that no military leader in modern history 
has been asked to undertake the kind of task at which 
General Eisenhower has now consented to try his hand. 
There are no precedents to guide him, there is no 
established practice to follow, no military or political 
— has ever been written on the subject. _— 

S very reason, it is necessary at the outset to be clear 
about the different kinds of problem which will con- 
front General Eisenhower and his headquarters of 
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it is important to establish certain yardsticks by which 
the success of General Eisenhower’s mission can be 
judged. In the early days of the American Civil War 
a leading article in this journal said that “ That amateur 
generalship which excels in anticipation has never been 
permitted in The Economist” ; and while that rule holds 
true today, it is nonetheless valuable to attempt some 
rudimentary analysis of this particular, and supremely 
difficult, task of generalship. 

Last week’s meeting of the Atlantic Council which 
formally requested the services of General Eisenhower 
settled one other point of major importance, a rough 
definition of his area of command ; this is to include 
the whole of continental Western Europe while leaving 
the existing North Atlantic Treaty organisation to cover 
both Scandinavia (in whose defensive preparedness he 
will, however, hold a watching brief) and the Mediter- 
ranean area (whose defences may be pulled together by 
a tightening of Anglo-American co-operation in con- 
junction with the defence of the Middle East). He 
will be responsible on military matters to the Standing 
Group in Washington, consisting of Lord Tedder, 
General Bradley, and General Elie, and through them to 
the twelve Defence Ministers of the Atlantic Treaty 
Organisation, although he is also armed with permis- 
sion to deal direct with heads of governments in con- 
sultation with their Defence Ministers. 


At the earliest date which he deems practical he will 
assume operational direction of three French divisions 
and, at a later date, of another two. The three Ameri- 
can divisions in Germany will come under his command, 
to be followed by an unspecified number of new divi- 
sions in the spring. In addition, two British divisions in 
Germany and later another two will come under his 
command as soon as certain legal and constitutional 
difficulties (which were settled without any fuss in the 
last war) have been ironed out. To these will presum- 
ably be added rather less than a division of Belgian troops 
in Germany and utch force of about the same size. 
The problem of an rearmament has been handled 
in such a way as to deny to General Eisenhower the 
use of trained German formations for at least another 
eighteen months. He will have a small and motley, 
but competent tactical air force—though many of its 
present machines are obsolescent—and such naval units 
as he requires. He will have the services of the “ Uni- 
force” planning staff which has been serving the 
Brussels Treaty Organisation at Fontainebleau. Finally, 
he will be backed by the recent or forthcoming decisions 
of the various Nato powers to increase their output of 
men and weapons. This is the fragmentary material 
from which the most illustrious of modern soldier- 
diplomats is to be asked to build in a very short time a 
defensive system for Europe west of the Elbe so strong 
and so united that Soviet Russia will be permanently 
deterred from contemplating military aggression in the 
West. 

* 


General Eisenhower’s problems would seem to sort 
themselves into four categories, none of which can be 
said to be less important than another, and none of 
which can be given a priority because all are equally 
urgent. First, there is the question of political direc- 
tion. The present arrangements face General Eisen- 
hower with two unsatisfactory alternatives. On the one 
hand, he can centralise his dealings with governments 
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through the Standing Group in Washington, and run 
the risk of having very remote relations with all the 
governments participating in western defence except 
that of the United States. On the other, he can use 
his special powers and unusual prestige to deal direct 
with the Defence Ministers and Prime Ministers, and 
run the risk of spending his time in an aeroplane pere- 
grinating round the capitals of Europe. It has already 
been announced that shortly after his arrival he will 
return to the United States to discuss the American 
contribution to European defence with President 
Truman ; in view of the potential size of the American 
contribution this is not unreasonable, but the practice 
could not be indefinitely extended without jeopardising 
General Eisenhower’s effectiveness as a commander. 
Somehow or other, possibly by creating political repre- 
sentation at SHAPE on the analogy of the positions 
occupied by Mr Murphy or Mr Macmillan at Algiers 
during the last war, or possibly by building the com- 
mittee of deputies under Mr Spofford into a stronger 
body, General Eisenhower’s lines of political com- 
munication must be simplified. 

The second problem is the creation of a strong head- 
quarters. At the present moment General Eisenhower 
has only the roof and the foundations. He has appointed 
an excellent Chief of Staff in Lieut-General Gruenther, 
and he has the Fontainebleau organisation which has 
done good work in codifying and standardising inter- 
allied service practice and procedure at the ground 
level. What is now needed is a strong team of American, 
British and French senior staff officers whose requests 
and judgments will command immediate respect in the 
various defence ministries. SHAPE will have to be the 
forcing house of theory on Western defence, and because 
the creation of a common plan and the growth of a 
body of common doctrine will inevitably involve modi- 
fications of national plans in training, organisation and 
in production, the quality of its planning must be of the 
very highest. A good headquarters cannot win a battle, 
but a bad headquarters can very easily lose one. 

Closely connected with the question of staff is that 
of commanders. There is talk of appointing a Deputy 
Supreme Commander, either an air officer (on the 
analogy of Lord Tedder at Shaef) to watch the problems 
of tactical air operations and organisations, or a French 
general to command the ground troops, or even both. 
The idea of appointing a very senior officer to command 
British troops has also been put forward. But whatever 
pattern of organisation is eventually arrived at, whether 
contingents remain national or whether some are inte- 
grated into a European army, it is to be hoped that 
SHAPE will not go the way of other organisations and 
start building a large top hamper of command while 
the troops available are of the scantiest. The British 
troops in Germany will not add up to more than the 
strength of one corps for many months, and the whole 
tactical air effort at present available is little larger than 
that handled by an Air Vice-Marshal in 1944-45. At 
a time when it has been recognised as essential to prune 
the “tail” of the military machine, it would be nothing 
short of tragic if SHAPE were to begin by providing 
more employment for field officers than for private 
soldiers. 


The third task, which ideally should wait upon 
the welding of SHAPE into a smoothly running 
headquarters but for which no such delay can be per- 
mitted, is the evolution of a master plan for the defence 
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of Western Europe. This is something much more 
precise than “ the strategic concept ” which the Atlantic 
Council agreed upon earlier in the year. First and 
foremost it involves an estimate of the minimum number 
of air and military formations necessary to do the job. 
It involves an appreciation of where and how, if war 
comes, the main battle will be fought, the areas of 
demolitions and minefields, the vital roads and 
bridges and a host of other problems, including 
the special problem of internal security against 
local sabotage. Fortunately, a great deal of the 
spade work for such a plan has already been done 
by the Fontainebleau organisation. But SHAPE will 
. fail in its task if it is merely content to make do with 
the separate and unrelated contributions of the United 
States and the European nations. It must from the 
outset impose its own conception of its needs upon its 
supporting governments. It is because in mechanised 
war strategic decisions take so long to translate into 
terms of changes into quantity or design of guns, tanks 
or aircraft, that General Eisenhower must make his 
basic military appreciation with the utmost speed. 


Finally, General Eisenhower has the task of eliciting 
from his supporting governments a steadily increasing 
build-up of the forces available for the defence of 
Western Europe. The present ten active divisions in 
Europe are wholly inadequate to perform anything 
more than a respectable delaying action. The twenty 
divisions which in present plans should be available by 
next autumn could present a more determined front. 
But, on the assumption that Russia would never launch 
an attack on the West with less than a hundred divisions, 
2 force of twenty divisions would have little hope of 
administering that knock-out blow between the Rhine 
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and the Elbe which most military observers believe js 
the only way to prevent the overrunning of Western 
Europe. Whatever may be the minimum figure which 
is mecessary to create a permanent deterrent to the 
Russians, it can hardly be less than fifty divisions, at 
least a third of them armoured and all of them with an 
armoured component, supported by a tactical airforce 
of between five and ten thousand aircraft. 

In theory the fixing of each nation’s contribution 
towards the minimum figure of military and air forma- 
tions should follow naturally upon the agreement of the 
central plan. But, in fact, every government can advance 
admirable arguments why it would not be possible to 
fulfil its quota. Moreover, the three most important 
countries have heavy and inescapable commitments out- 
side Europe. Not only do their commitments elsewhere 
make it physically more difficult to put troops into 
Europe, but the fact that such troops will not be under 
their direct control will create a psychological reluctance 
to commit everything to General Eisenhower. He will 
have to be prepared to cajole, bully and threaten his 
several political masters if he is to get the forces he 
requires. 

It has often been said of late that General Eisen- 
hower’s arrival in Europe will do a great deal to support 
the morale of public opinion in Western Europe. 
It is true that General Eisenhower’s personal qualities 
can do a great deal to mitigate the friction between 
governments, and, indeed, one of his most valuable 
functions will be to persuade the members of the alliance 
to have confidence in one another. But the main task 
of persuading public opinion in Europe and in the 
United States that Europe not only can but will be 
defended can be accomplished only by overt proof that 
a steadily increasing number of military units are con- 
verging upon the frontiers of the West. 


Back to Diplomacy 


HERE is some occasion for cheerfulness in the fact 
that 1951 will open with a not unfriendly Note from 
the Americans, British and French lying on Stalin’s desk. 
It is a sign that the three western governments are not 
so obsessed with cold war and conflicting creeds as to 
have lost all faith in the principle and method of 
negotiation. And if this turn of the year and the half- 
century should bring in return an unmistakable gesture 
of good will from Moscow, then the free world will feel 
some pride at having taken the initiative, whatever 
doubts it may have about the practical outcome of the 
conference that has been proposed. There is certainly 
a widespread feeling, natural to peoples who manage 
their affairs by free discussion, that the statesmen of the 
rival camps should meet and look one another in the 
eye before they decide that their policies are irreconcil- 
able in any measureable time ahead—a feeling quite 
different from that bitter and ignorant pseudo-pacifism 
which is fanned by Communist propaganda. And it is 
this feeling that there should be one last attempt to 
return to diplomacy that lies behind the invitation to 
consider—in the words of the Notes: 
_the principal problems whose solution would make 
possible a real and lasting improvement in the relations 
between the Soviet Union, and the United States, Great 


Britain and France and the elimination of the causes of 
present internationa] tension throughout the world. 


There must be no illusions about the motives behind 
this diplomatic gesture. It is not based on any concrete 
evidence that the Russians are prepared to discuss 
fundamentals or that they are ready to shift from 
positions taken up in previous negotiations. It is based 
rather on the need that the western governments feel 
lo reassert their genuine and vital interest in peace and 
to convince a bewildered public opinion that its cause 
is just and reasonable. To make this gesture at this 
time of war in Asia was not easy, especially for Mr 
Acheson. But it was a sound instinct that led him and 
his colleagues to remind the world of what has been, 
throughout, the steady purpose of their policy. It is to 
place the free world in a position of political, economic 
and military strength from which it can negotiate with 
the Soviet Union on equal terms. A genuine peace 
settlement has been and always will be the object: but 
until such a position of strength had been reached there 
could be no settlement in the key places—Germany, 
Austria and Japan. For it was the anarchy and weakness 
of the Europe of 1946 and the Asia of 1949 that have 
offered to the Russians the openings for their policy of 
expansion. And it is their cheap and swift success in 
this policy which tempts them to continue it and keep 
the postwar world unsettled. It is evident, on the face 
of it, that the position of equal military strength has not 
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yet been reached ; but the method by which it is to be 
reached has been agreed in the latest consultations of 
the Atlantic Pact governments. To ask for talks now 
is to use the intense effort of the last two years for two 
purposes: first, to confront Moscow with the political 
and economic strength that has been built up ; second, 
to show the free nations the nature of the relationship 
with the Communist world that they may reasonably 
expect in this second half of the twentieth century. ~ 


Clearly, this conference could be historic ; but it will 
not be easy. Even the téte-a-téte talks of heads of state 
and government at Yalta did not induce complete frank- 
ness about national aims and policies ; but they ended 
with a fairly general unverstanding of what these were. 
Past meetings of the Foreign Ministers, on the other 
hand, have generally broken down on matters of detail 
behind which those aims and purposes were masked. 
It is true that each side has voiced its demands and 
suspicions of the other in general terms ; but always 
in a manner too patently rhetorical, too blatantly dema- 
gogic to provide bases for negotiation. In fact, it is time 
to consider whether the manner—just as much as the 
matter—of previous conferences has not contributed to 
their failure. In other words, it is worth asking whether 
public diplomacy has not now come to the end of its 


tether. 
7 


In the first place it is worth noticing that all fruitful 
negotiations in which the Russians have taken part since 
the war have been secret. The most recent and striking 
example was the exchange of views that took place at 
Lake Success between Mr Malik and Dr Jessup (from 
February 15 to May 4, 1949). It led to the lifting of 
the Berlin blockade and to the meeting of the Council 
of Foreign Ministers in May—at which there were 
fruitless talks on Germany. Likewise, the most speedy 
and effective negotiations that have taken place between 
the partners of the Atlantic Pact have been held in 
secret } their communiques have mostly been of almost 
Edwardian discretion. Indeed, it is not too much to say 
that the diplomatic results have been good in cases where 
the purpose of negotiation has been clear, the policy 
firmly laid down and approved by public opinion, the 
press held at arm’s length, and security enforced on 
delegates and officials. By contrast, the method of open 
diplomacy by conference now hallowed at Lake Success 
has had almost uniformly bad results. The real successes 
of negotiation under Uno auspices have all been achieved 
outside the conference roof, sometimes outside Lake 
Success. Democratic supervision of foreign policy—with 
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all its dangers and vices—has reached its extreme form 
with the publicity given to both Security Council and 
Assembly. The knowledge that the public is watching 
and listening—if not in the flesh then through its tele- 
vision and radio sets—has a deplorable effect on the 
manners and tactics of the diplomatists. Indeed, the 
stage has now been reached where the quality of 
representation in Uno is judged by its personal and 
dramatic appeal for television listeners. 

It was clear to many people twenty-five years ago 
that diplomacy by conference, even between reasonably 
trusting allies, raised more problems than it solved. By 
bringing politicians into the seats of diplomatists it 
encouraged haste, posturing and wrangling ; it promoted 
unrealistic ideas of equality between states of vastly 
different strengths ; it appealed for public support in 
complicated and difficult issues which it had neither the 
knowledge nor the balance nor the patience to grasp. 
It produced compromises that depreciated the currency 
of international contract, and often made principle give 
place to expediency. If this was true of the first postwar 
settlement of this century, in which 23 separate major 
conferences were held between January, 1920, and 
December, 1922, how much truer is it today, when 
hardly a month passes without foreign ministers travel- 
ling to one exhausting public or semi-public meeting 
after another. Mr Byrnes recorded inside the cover of 
his book, Speaking Frankly, that between January, 1945, 
and October, 1946, he travelled 77,000 miles and spent 
Over 250 days in international conference. What Mr 
Harold Nicolson said of the era of Lord Curzon is also 
true of the era of Mr Bevin; conferences are held in 
“circumstances of great publicity, of intense public 
expectancy and acute personal exhaustion.” Nowadays 
he might add that hardly a speech is made without an 
eye to its propaganda use; and hardly a Note or a 
memorandum is exchanged without the half-suspicion 
that it will find its way to the world either through the 
American press or through Moscow Radio. Indeed, to 
score propaganda victories, to seize what is called the 
diplomatic initiative, has become one of the main 
activities of diplomacy—the sole purpose of which should 
be to clarify and improve relations between states. 


If the conference that is now proposed is to be nothing 
more than another demonstration of public diplomacy 
then it is doomed in advance. It will profit only the 
men who can score the best propaganda points during 
its course. It will not produce results, for the simple 
reason that in such a meeting the Soviet representatives 
would arrive with rigid instructions and have no policy- 
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making powers ; their job would be to do again what 
they do with such exasperating efficiency at Uno—to 
obstruct. If Stalin has anything explicit and promising 
to say about ways of relieving international tension he 
will certainly not have them said in public ; it is not 
the Russian way to show the hand before the play has 
begun. Nor, for that matter, is it the normal western 
way. When there are important tariff or trade negotia- 
tions to be conducted, secrecy is insisted on from the 
first and is seldom broken. Why then not provide the 
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same safeguards for talks that may be crucial for the 
future of peace ? It has to be realised—especially in 
the United States—that the power to make Soviet policy 
is concentrated in the hands of two or three men, not 
in the Russian people, and that they cannot, and will 
not, display the workings of their policy for all the world 
to see. If there is to be negotiation with them, it should 
be begun and continued in conditions of secrecy so 
strictly enforced that they will be respected both by the 
press and its normal sources of diplomatic information. 


The Way to Go 


= three preceding articles in this series have 
attempted a brief summary of the present state of the 
full employment argument, as it is seen in the econo- 
mists’ eyes. The conclusions reached may, perhaps, 
have seemed disappointing to the layman, negative, and 
even reactionary when set alongside the confidence that 
the politicians profess to feel. To a politician, post hoc 
ergo propter hoc is not a fallacy but a maxim. Because 
full employment has been maintained for more than five 
years after the war, it has been the result of the policies 
adopted by the Government ; and because they have 
done it so successfully for five years they can go on 
doing it for ever. The economist who points out that 
there has, since the war, been no threat to full employ- 
ment and therefore no difficulty in maintaining it, and 
who professes scepticism about the outcome when next 
the threat does arise, must expect to be greeted with 
impatience. Yet he is, in fact, making claims which, to 
all generations before the present one, would have 
seemed to be very far-reaching. He is asserting that he 
knows how to moderate the trade cycle and to prevent 
a recession in trade from turning into a slump. And 
since nobody has ever yet succeeded in doing these 
things, that may pass for sufficient boldness. 


On the other hand no economist who genuinely rejects 


‘ the totalitarian solution can profess an infallible recipe 


for economic stability. What may broadly be called the 
Keynesian technique can only “ work” on one impera- 
tive condition: that no attempt be made to aim at 100 
per cent stability any more than at 100 per cent employ- 
ment. In no field is the better more emphatically the 
enemy of the good; not merely in the sense that the 
good is delayed in the interests of perfectionism, but in 
the sense that the pursuit of perfection has results 
positively evil. 

What the Keynesian technique can do,-if properly 
applied, is to prevent the potentialities of progress from 
running to waste in chronic underemployment—as they 
did almost everywhere in the thirties and in some 
countries throughout the whole period between the wars. 
It can, in fact, safeguard the long-run upward trend 
made possible by technical advance and capital accumu- 
lation. It can also prevent fluctuations about the trend 
from running amok. Theoretical analysis and historical 
study confirm one another concerning the effect of 
monetary factors in widening the swing of the cycle, 
taking over with explosive force on the upgrade to create 
an inflationary boom and on the downgrade to create 


a deflationary slump. To cut out this amplifying effect 
is to produce in the economic climate a difference 
analogous to that which distinguishes, in the physical 
sphere, the temperature range of an English summer and 
winter from that found in Central Siberia. Such an 
achievement—if enough skill and wisdom can be found 
to bring it about—would be massive indeed ; and it 
would be absurd to minimise it because it falls short of 


the ideal of a perpetual May morning in economic 
affairs. 


* 


_ Much, therefore, has been achieved by the economists 
in the last twenty years. Nor would anyone claim that 
they are at the end of the road, that there is nothing 
further to be done in developing the instruments of 
depression control. On the contrary, economic thought 
Is NOW at a most interesting phase of development ; the 
adaptation of government policies to the new objective 
of ensuring economic stability has only just begun ; and 
there are still large adjustments to be made in the popular 


attitude. Along all these roads there is much progress 
to be made. 


Economic thought on the problem of controlling the 
cycle has passed in the last generation through a number 
of stages. The first stage can be simply described as that 
of believing that the remedy is to pump money or credit 
into the system ; depressions, domestic or international, 
are thought to be due to a lack of money and can be cured 
by supplying more of the purchasing medium. This first 
Stage is brought to an end by the discovery that the 
extra money thus pumped in is often not used. The 
second stage is that of public works ; it is the govern- 
ment’s duty to see that the flow of aggregate spending 
1s Maintained, by increasing its own spending as private 
spending falls ; the catch (apart from the effect on the 
public finances) is that public works may merely result 
in creating one instability to offset another. 


It must not be supposed that these stages are false 
starts ; there is something in the monetary remedy and 
something in public works. No one would now advocate 
credit restriction or governmental economy at the onset 
of a depression. But in a complete stabilisation policy 
it is now clear that something more is needed, and the 
immediate task for the economists is to discover what 
it is. Logically, stage three would consist of expedients 
for keeping up the flow of spending, not of the abnormal, 
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emergency kind represented by public works and speci 
subsidies, which carry the danger of permanent a 
tion, but of the ordinary normal types that would have 
occurred if the virus of depression had not taken hold. 
How can the ordinary spending of individuals, of firms 
of nations, be stimulated when it shows signs of flag- 
ging ? It is in this field that the explorations now need 
to be pushed, and there is still plenty of work for the 
theorists of the trade cycle to do. 


x 


But there is even more work to be done on the state 
of the public mind. In previous generations, the public 
attitude towards economic fluctuations was, perhaps, too 
negative, too fatalistic ; they were too easily regarded as 
being as uncontrollable as the weather. But the public 
mood has now swung too far to the other extreme, and is 
far too ready to believe that unemployment can be and 
should be fixed at zero. The most immediate necessity 
is to convince a sceptical public that some variation, 
some fluctuation, in economic relationships is not only 
inevitable, but desirable if there is to be any economic 
progress at all. The public needs to be re-taught that 
there is such a thing as a “real” cycle, which corre- 
sponds to something of vital importance in the life of 
society. The essential nature of the “real” cycle 
is one of bedrock simplicity ; it is a matter of periodical 
changes in the required division of labour and distribu- 
tion of resources. Cycle or no cycle, it is constantly 
necessary that changes should be carried out, that 
workers should leave one occupation and enter another 
in response to particular changes in demand or supply ; 
cycle or no cycle, in fact, the total of unemployment, of 
men between jobs, measures the slowness and difficulty 
of adapting from one division-of-labour pattern to 
another, 


However minutely analysed, the cycle, considered as 
a fluctuation in business activity and employment, 
remains essentially the reflection of a periodic swing 
between two very different types of pattern, which one 
might call the burst-of-progress type and the fruits-of- 
progress type ; a swing which is itself inevitable but 
which, if only adaptation could be instantaneous, would 
be as irrelevant to the general level of economic activity 
as a pioneer farmer’s alternations between the extension 
and improvement, and the routine cropping and main- 
tenance, of his holding. Only, of course, adaptation is 
not and cannot practically be instantaneous ; in some 
instances it cannot be made at all ; in others (e.g. heavy 
and highly specific equipment) it is simply not worth 
while. Hence, inevitably, cyclical unemployment both 
of workers and of other resources. 


Nevertheless, the “real” cycle problem loses some 
of its mysterious nastiness when it is seen as a recurrent 
special case, an exacerbation, of the universal economic 
problem of properly adapting resources. For that 
problem can be tackled by the application of time- 
honoured economic and administrative virtues on the 
part of every individual member of, and constituent 
group in, the economy—not, indeed, in the hope of 
complete success, but with every prospect of consider- 
able improvement on the position as it stands when 
Keynesian techniques have done their best. Whenever 
a trade union waives a restriction on recruitment or a 
demarcation rule unrelated to actual skill, whenever a 
firm institutes or improves a training scheme or intro- 
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duces elasticity into age limits, whenever a local council 
overcomes the settlement Act mentality which bar 
outsiders from its housing list, mobility is increased and 
the reinstatement of the workless—whether their 
unemployment be due to cyclical or other changes ia 
the pattern of the division of labour—is made easier. 
Whenever a rigid price is freed, a ring dissolved, a green 
light given to new enterprise, fresh employment 
Opportunities are opened up to replace those which are 
dwindling, with the same result. The actual physical 
taking (or rather directing) of work to the workers, as 
in the Development Areas, has its role, though it is a 
remedy to be cautiously handled ; and value also attaches, 
needless to say, to the improvement of the present job- 
finding and training mechanism. No single move of this 
kind is likely to have a sensational result, but in sum 
their effect could be considerable ; and unlike those 
monetary remedies which, pushed too far, disable the 
economy using them from self-support in a competitive 
world, they are precisely the changes which, in any 
nation placed as is Great Britain, would be most con- 
ducive to assured solvency. 


* 


All this, it may be said, is all very well ; but it cannot 
be accepted by the workers, any one of whom, with the 
best will in the world, may find himself left completely 
out of the new pattern, or—having based his family 
standards on full time and overtime—making do on the 
earnings of three days a week. Advocates of any policy, 
however salutary, which entails the acceptance of even 
minor fluctuations, simply “do not understand” the 
working-class mentality, working-class sufferings and 
working-class fears. They would feel, it is implied, very 
differently were their place in the changing pattern of 
economic activity less outstandingly privileged, from 
the point of view of stability, than it generally is. 
This may or may not be true ; true or false, it is irrele- 
vant. The mark set by the years of depression on 
working-class psychology, the trauma, as it were, whose 
chief symptom is an irrational clutching at the illusion 
of 100 per cent security, is an undeniable fact of practical 
politics with a powerful and ominous bearing on the 
chances of economic health ; so is the aversion of horses 
from leaving a burning stable an undeniable fact with a 
powerful and ominous bearing on their chances of 
survival. In neither case is there any excuse for 
applauding or abetting unreason and self-destruction— 
let alone claiming superior virtue and sympathetic 
insight for doing so. 


Nevertheless, if some residual fluctuations in employ- 
ment are to be accepted as the price of freedom and 
progress, it is necessary—or so equity would suggest— 
for society to recognise more generously its responsibility 
towards those who individually pay that price. Much 
responsibility is, of course, taken already. To hear some 
of the more emotional advocates of perpetual brimful 
employment at all costs, one would suppose that a 
redundant worker could look forward to nothing but 
eviction and starvation ; that nothing had changed in the 
lot of the workless since the Hungry Forties of the last 
century, nor in their prospects of reinstatement since 
the bottom of the 1931 slump. This is, of course, 
pernicious nonsense. Having said so much, however, 
one may still maintain that those—the majority—who 
do well out of a progressive and therefore fluctuating 
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economy, should out of their good fortune recompense 
the less fortunate for their ill-luck. 


This means that the unemployed should be made more 
comfortable—to which at once the objection can be made 
that if the present standard is raised at all, there will be 
classes of workers whose income is actually higher out 
of work than in it—and one does not need to be a cynic 
to see the danger of that. But there has been a strange 
unwillingness, even on the left, to follow out the logic. 
The only reason why unemployment benefit must be 
kept as low as it is, is because the British system is one 
of flat-rate contributions and flat-rate benefits. Since the 
flat rate must, for safety’s sake, be well below the lowest 
rate of normal earnings, any worker whose normal 
earnings are above the lowest suffers the sharpest 
cut in his standard of living when he falls out of work. 
This could be remedied—though admittedly at the cost 
of some administrative complexity—if contributions and 
benefits were made more proportional to normal earn- 


NOTES OF 


Peking Rejects a Cease-fire 


In rejecting the United Nations’ bid for a cease-fire in 
Korea, the Chinese have acted true to the form they are 
establishing for themselves, and have pursued the logic of 
their previous arguments. Having decided to throw the 
Americans out of Korea, they must see little reason for 
stopping just when they think they have the enemy on the 
tun and can use his discomfiture to press their other claims. 
Mr Chou En-lai, the Chinese Premier and Foreign Minister, 


- eventually answered the two notes from Uno by means of 


a news broadcast last Friday. In doing so he repeated 
China’s terms—namely, a complete withdrawal of Uno troops 
from Korea, coupled with the simultaneous abandonment of 
Formosa and the grant of a seat at Uno. Incidentally, Mr 
Chou En-lai was discourteous enough to say flatly that he 
would not bother to send a formal reply to Uno’s repre- 
sentations. At Lake Success the UN cease-fire commission, 
consisting of the President of the Assembly, Mr Entezam 
of Persia, Sir Benegal Rau of India and Mr Lester Pearson 
of Canada, expected to draw up its report this week whether 
Peking replied directly or not. 


Mr Chou En-lai expressed sympathy with the desire for 
peace of the thirteen Asian and Arab countries who had 
proposed the Uno resolution; but he twitted them with 
being dupes of Washington, a thrust that can hardly be 
expected to arouse feelings of friendship for China in the 
rest of Asia. With the failure of this attempt to get a cease- 
fire, no report from the three-man commission can effect the 
diplomatic crisis in the Far East or the tension it has created 
all over the world. The ball has been kicked by the Chinese 
straight to Mr Acheson’s feet. 


® * * 


General MacArthur Accepts 


As The Economist goes to press, the expected Chinese 
attack on the main position of the Eighth Army across the 
peninsula south of the 38th Parallel has not yet been 
delivered, although it seems beyond reasonable doubt that it 
will come. The announcement that the roth Corps has now 
been landed at Pusan clearly indicates that General 
MacArthur is determined to minimise the risk of defeat in 
a major engagement, for the pressure on him to release it 
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ings. Those who insist that zero unemployment is 
neither possible nor desirable are saying that unemploy- 
ment is one of the normal risks of industrial life. If 
they wish that view to be accepted, they must be willing 
to urge that society should do more than it has hitherto 
done for those who become the victims of the risk. 

The epoch-making White Paper on Employment 
Policy was produced by the coalition government in the 
middle of the war, when its subject matter was about as 
academic as it could be. Possibly it is only in such 
circumstances that an agreed formulation of agreed 
views can be arrived at, undisturbed by the passions 
arising out of daily emergencies. Since 1944 there has 
been some experience, at least of one side of the problem, 
and much thought given to it. It would be a good time 
for the institution of a new impartial inquiry, to chart 
the progress that has been made and to point the way 
for further endeavour. 

(Concluded) 


THE WEEK 


for rest and service elsewhere must have been considerable. 
Every day that passes without a Chinese attack increases the 
chance—which seemed so remote two weeks ago—that it 
may be possible to plug the gap in the Eighth Army front 
between Chunchon and the east coast. 


Two events of the past week indicate that General 
MacArthur has accepted certain of the criticisms levelled 
against his previous handling of the Korean situation. First, 
Lieut.-General Ridgway has been appointed straight from a 
senior staff appointment in Washington to succeed the late 
General Walker in command of the Eighth Army, when it 
might have been expected that this command would have 
been given to one of General MacArthur’s trusty subordinates 
in the Far East. Second, the roth Corps has been placed 
under the command of Eighth Army, thus leaving General 
MacArthur with no direct hand in the tactical direction of 
the troops in Korea, and eliminating the chance of a repeti- 
tion of the disastrous divergence between the two forces 
which contributed to the debacle of November 27th. 


* & ® 


Paying for Defence 


The Chancellor’s obiter dicta on paying for defence are 
generally unexceptionable in principle. What is peculiarly 
hard to tell is how far their implications are accepted by Mr 
Gaitskell himself, let alone by other members of the Cabinet. 
To the Institute of Export last week he insisted on the sensible 
theme that the payment must be made “as we go.” In one 
sense, of course, that is a truism. Armaments have to come 
out of current production. They can be produced without 
cutting the sum total of the world’s consumption and invest- 
ment only if enough workers and plant to meet the whole of 
the extra defence demands were previously unemployed. In 
those circumstances alone is it possible to finance rearmament 
by loans, instead of taxes, without resort to the forced savings 
of inflation as a means of reducing consumption ? 


There are, however, two ways in which a fully employed 
Britain in a pretty fully employed world may effectively 
postpone some of the burden of rearmament for its citizens. 
The Government can borrow abroad (or stop previous lend- 
ing abroad); and, secondly, it can reduce the provision for the 
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future represented by the country’s internal investment in 
new plant, equipment and buildings. Presumably these are 
the cwo devices that Mr Gaitskell was proposing to rule out. 
The scope for the first is small whatever the Government’s 
wishes might be. There is, it is true, currently a considerable 
surplus on the British balance of payments. But this is not 
so fat that it can be cut off with no harm done. Most of the 
surplus must be maintained if Britain is to play its part in the 
economic development of backward areas (and, especially, 
of South Asia) that is essential to the West’s strategy for cold 
war. And British short-term debts to some countries—the 
sterling balances—are already so large that the piling up of 
fresh debts would be highly dangerous even if it were offset, 
in the “ overall ” balance, by long-term investments elsewhere 
or by a rising dollar reserve. The case against a general 
cut in investment at home is almost as strong. Such a stop 
to economic progress is one of the necessary costs of total 
wat. It would be a short-sighted way of paying for a pro- 
tracted cold war in which half the criteria of peacetime 
economics are still relevant. 

But these excellent principles have unpleasant practical 
implications. If the economy is to sustain in 1951 both an 
export surplus and continued heavy investment at home, 
then “ paying as we go” means not merely paying by taxes 
but also securing a high rate of saving out of the incomes 
left after those taxes. Mr Gaitskell has still to give an 
indication that he knows of any fiscal recipe which will 
combine those two conditions with the present rate of 
Government expenditure for civilian purposes. And if, as 
seems all too probable, he has no such recipe, is he already 
engaged on making his colleagues cut expenditure ? Or 
will he have to fall back eventually on taxes that are bound 
to reduce saving and therefore to prevent genuine payment 
as we go? “Paying as we go” means something much 
more than just increasing taxes, and infinitely more than 
just more taxes on the rich—which is what his colleagues 
probably thought he meant. 


* * * 


Reviving Civil Defence 


When the first details of the Hiroshima and Nagasaki 
atom bombings were released, and when later the nerves of the 
public were being assaulted by rumours of new lethal gases 
and bacteriological warfare, the resolution of the average 
British citizen gave way to a feeling of utter hopelessness 
about the possibility of protecting his home or his family if 
war should come again. To its great credit, the Home Office 
has never permitted such a defeatist attitude to colour its 
policy towards civil defence, and its programme of recruit- 
ment and training has at last begun to bear fruit in awaken- 
ing public interest. Active recruiting for civil defence began 
about a year ago and there are now over 100,000 men and 
women in the Civil Defence Corps and its allied services. 
(The figure for the Civil Defence Corps alone rose by over 
14,000 during November.) This is still very low: it repre- 
sents a national average of only 2.02 per thousand of popula- 
tion and, oddly enough, London has almost the lowest 
percentage of any of the regions. But it does mean that by 
concentrating on the realities of rescue work, fire services, 
and ambulance work and by demonstrating the effectiveness 
of new measures, it is possible to enlist people’s interest where 
ignorance will only frighten them. 


A circular sent out to local authorities two weeks ago by 
the Home Office asks for a comprehensive review of all exist- 
ing shelters, although it gives no authority to build new 
ones. When this is completed it will be possible to tell how 
much new work will be necessary to give adequate protec- 
tion to the civil population in the event of air attack. What 
seems to be needed now is a programme co-ordinated between 
the various ministries and the various ministers to tell people 
in simple terms that simple precautions are worth taking 
(even the Anderson, though not the Morrison, shelter can be 
brought up to Grade A standard which gives good protec- 
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tion against atomic bombs). The New York civil defence 
authorities have recently published their estimate that an 
atom bomb would kill thirty thousand people and wound 
another thirty thousand—which does not seem a catas- 
trophic figure for the most vulnerable of the world’s cities. 
A recent article in the Municipal Fournal estimates that 25 
atomic bombs, delivered with a degree of perfect accurac 

which is unlikely to be attained with any sort of anti-aircraft 
protection, would be needed to cause as many civilian air 
raid casualties as did the Allied bombing of Germany. It is 
time that some official estimates were given to the public in 
order that the ordinary citizen’s confidence, or want of it, 
may rest on a basis of fact and not of vague fears akin to 
those unreal bogies of mass destruction of London by 
German bombers which gripped the population of London 
at the time of Munich. It needs to be remembered that the 
population of Britain, with six years of experience, with a 
large number of existing shelters, and the nucleus of a first- 
class civil defence organisation, is far better protected against 
casualties than any European country, or for that matter 
the United States. 

* * * 


French Arms Budget in Danger 


That a majority of nearly 2 hundred in the French 
National Assembly should have boggled at discussing the 
rearmament budget on the day after Christmas is not in 
itself a serious matter. But it is one more sign that 
M. Pleven’s understanding of the urgent need for France 
visibly and quickly to increase its defence effort is not yet 
generally shared by the legislature. The Prime Minister 
had two main reasons for introducing the device of separating 
increased expenditure on rearmament from the normal civil 
and military budget for 1951. He felt that it would under- 
line the need for new taxes and thus increase the chances 
of getting them voted; and he hoped that in this way 
expenditure on rearmament might be voted by the New 
Year; he could then meet President Truman early in 
January with something already in the bank. 


The Government asked, in the rearmament budget, for 
military expenditure of 355,000 million francs in addition 
to 385,000 million francs for military purposes included in 
the normal budget. This, they believed, would be sufficient 
to double their present army of five rather inadequately 
equipped divisions by the end of 1951; together with the 
provisions of the ordinary budget it would bring expenditure 
on land forces (other than in Indo-China) to 231,000 million 
francs, on the Navy to 99,000 million francs, on the Air Force 
to 129,000 million francs, with 49,000 million for joint 
services. Even these figures mean that the Government 
have so far evaded the difficult question of extending com- 
pulsory service to two years, which is the only basis on 
which 20 divisions could be raised and which, sooner or 
later, will have to come ; and they certainly contain too little 
for guns, munitions and other arms. But they sufficed to 
show that, on any reasonable assumption about Mutual Aid, 
a minimum rearmament effort would require at least 
165,000 million francs to be found by new taxes. 


Though the rearmament budget as it reached the Assembly 
on Wednesday was, on paper, only 29,000 million francs 
smaller than the Government’s original proposals, the finance 
committee have in fact cut the proposed revenue from new 
taxes by 82,000 million francs (the Government believe it 
may be as much as 100,000 million). The committee claims 
that the balance can be made up by the devious juggling 
with figures which they have recommended, but there is no 
disguising the fact that they have, in effect, tried to do 
just what M. Pleven hoped to avoid—to reduce the amount 
of new revenue that will have to be found if there is to be . 
the real increase in the French defence effort that the 
Government believes necessary. It is clear that if the 
Assembly tries to follow the finance committee’s lead, the 
Government cannot avoid forcing it to an issue of confidence, 
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Benelux Foundering 


The proposed Benelux union is again foundering and 
in danger of sinking altogether. A mid-December confer- 
ence which was to set the final seal on the union has been 
cancelled, and instead the fraance ministers of the three 
countries are to meet to survey the problems that have led 
to the latest deadlock. 


The heart of the difficulty is the Netherlands’ mounting 
trade deficit which the Belgians are willing neither to accept 
as a joint responsibility nor to help liquidate. A deficit has 
persisted on a small scale for some time, but recently it has 
reached substantial dimensions. Already the Dutch have 
used up well over half of their credit total for the year with 
the European Payments Union (EPU) and will shortly have 
to start settling in gold. 


Among the chief reasons for the widening gap are the 
shrinkage of the West German market for Dutch agricultural 
produce (the result of German attempts to right their own 
deficit), and efforts, in common with everyone else since the 
Korean hostilities, to build up stocks. Largely because of 
these two factors the EPU has been a disappointment ; both 
in Brussels and The Hague it was hoped that the multilateral 
machinery of EPU would take care of this Dutch liability, 
at least to the point where the partners could safely forge 
ahead with the Benelux union. 


If the union is io succeed, there are at the moment only 
two possible solutions—both dependent on Belgian bene- 
ficence and political courage. One way out is for Belgium 
to accept guilders in payment for the Dutch deficit, which is, 
in fact, mainly with Belgium ; but this has been turned down 
because it amounts to extending more credit and might 
undermine the Belgian franc. Another approach open to the 
Belgians is to lower their barriers against Dutch agricultural 
products and thus enable the Netherlands to pay its way. 
The concessions granted to Dutch agricultural interests at 
last October’s meeting of Benelux officials were not enough 
and suggestions for further adjustments have met with dis- 
couraging opposition from Belgian farmers. 


As far as the Netherlands is concerned the problem of 
its trade deficit may have to take precedence over the ideal 
of Benelux. For if Belgium is unable or unwilling to narrow 
the trade gap in any other way, then it will have to be done 
by restrictions from the Dutch side on Belgian goods. Such 
a step would not only be a blow to trade liberalisation in 
Western Europe generally, but it would also mean a step 
backward for Benelux. 


Parliament and the Public Corporation 


A survey of nationalised industry is being undertaken 
by a new and disinterested research organisation, the Acton 
Society Trust. Its first pamphlet* is a dispassionate account 
of the unsatisfactory relations between Parliament and the 
‘principal public corporations. Three linked problems seem 
to emerge from this survey. The first is that debates on 
nationalised industries are much too prone to turn into party 
dogfights instead of the dispassionate enquiries which they 
should be. The relevant Minister seems as determined to 
defend “his Board” as the Opposition is to attack its every 
action. - 

The second problem arises from the fact that Parliamentary 
control of the Minister ought to be coterminous with 
Ministerial control of the public corporation ; but the latter 
is often an unknown quantity, being carried on secretly and 
informally, with the result that intelligent criticism may be 
- frustrated or misdirected. The third problem concerns 
the inadequacies of MPs themselves. Too often they con- 


d *“ Accountability to Parliament,” Acton Society Trust, Acton 
House, Church Road, Claygate, Surrey. 
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centrate on questions about management, which ought in 
theory to be handled by consumers’ councils, to the 
exclusion of the real issues of economic policy—which 
seem to be beyond the grasp of Members and Ministers alike. 


There are no simple solutions to these problems. Possibly 
a spell of Conservative rule would instil a more objective 
spirit into the debates. No doubt in pragmatic fashion 
Parliament will gradually develop a code of procedure for 
dealing with its new responsibilities. But the real issue 
lies deeper. A public corporation is subject to some of the 
abuses of private monopoly, together with others all its own. 
On the other hand, Parliament itself is liable to put on the 
corporations political and sentimental pressures that 
frequently work against economic efficiency. What has still to 
be found is a system of checks and balances which will ensure 
that the consumers’ long-term interest gets a proper recogni- 
tion. There is a special onus on a Government which believes 
in nationalisation to seek earnestly for a solution. 


* * * 


Land, Food and Trees 


The Country Landowners’ Association has joined the 
critics of the Town and Country Planning Act. The novel 
part of its criticism refers to the effect of the Act on 
agriculture and forestry. The Association believes, following 
the more vigorous protests of the National Farmers Union, 
that too much farmland is being diverted to other uses, 
without due regard to the effect on “ the country’s finances.” 
It wants such diversions to be related to a 20-year programme 
of land requirements ; it thinks that the Ministry of Agri- 
culture should be compelled to explain its reasons at the 
local inquiry in cases where it has consented to the develop- 
ment of farmland. The association also suggests that 
conflicts between local development plans and the wishes 
- Government departments should be settled at Cabinet 
evel. 


This criticism is strangely ingenuous. The main effect 
of the Planning Act is that land use is now determined 
primarily by administrative action instead of by the free 
movement of land values. Whatever else it may do this 
change cannot but be beneficial to agriculture. Whereas 
previously (as prewar experience amply demonstrated) the 
best farmland had too low a financial value to prevent its 
purchase for development as required, the present 
arrangement enables the fate of every field to be the subject 
of representations from agricultural interests (who are 
entrenched on many county planning committees) and from 
the Ministry of Agriculture. The result is that, to a con- 
siderable extent, the best farmland is being saved from the 
development to which a free market in land would render 
it liable. The real complaint of farmers and landowners 1s 
that they no longer have any financial inducement to part 
with their land. It may be true that local authorities, whose 
costs of acquisition have been cheapened, are building in 
some cases to unnecessarily low densities. But even this 
point should not obscure the fact that the rehousing of the 
population at “new town” densities—a desirable but (for 
many years) improbable social objective—would probably 
cost the nation less than 2 per cent of its agricultural 
production. 


On forestry, the Country Landowners’ Association 
protests that the making of tree preservation orders is 
enabling local authorities “to interfere in the day-to-day 
management of woodlands.” It argues that the Act ought 
not to permit the business aspect of forestry to be interfered 
with in the interests of amenity. This is true enough. It 
is also true that the interests of good forestry, as well as 
of the general public, require that the shrinking area of 
private woodlands should be replanted and extended, not 
indiscriminately cut down. The real difficulty at present 1s 
that both the local planning authority and the Forestry 
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Commission have a strictly limited responsibility in the 
matter. Probably the main work would be best left to 
the Commission if it could be relied upon to display enough 
vigour and a proper regard for considerations of amenity. 


x & ® 


Boom in Prisoners 


The report of the prison commissioners for the year 
1949 (HMSO, 4s.) well illustrates the modern view of judi- 
cial punishment. This view is, briefly, that offenders should 
not be sent to prison if it can be avoided but that once a 
prison sentence is inevitable it should be long enough to have 
both a reformative and a deterrent effect. Short sentences 
(that is, sentences of three months or less) still account for 
almost half of the total number of prison sentences ; but in 
1913 the proportion was 91.5 per cent, and sentences not 
exceeding one month accounted for 78.2 per cent. Even 
as recently as 1938 just over half the total number of prison 
sentences were of one month or less, and a further 23.9 per 
cent were of sentences over one month and not more than 
three months. At the other end, sentences of three years 
and over accounted for 0.1 per cent of total prison sentences 
in 1913 and for 0.4 per cent in 1938. Ten years later the 
percentage was 1.5. 


These longer sentences are one explanation of the rise 
in the daily average population of prisons and Borstals, 
which in April of this year reached 20,421, the highest figure 
for forty years. But it is now not the only explanation. In 
1947, there was an increase to 47,827 in the number of 
receptions of convicted prisoners, and another marked rise 
to 54,768 in 1948. 


This overcrowding of prisons has been aggravated by two 
provisions of the Criminal Justice Act of 1948. The new 
provision for preventive detention, which means a minimum 
sentence of five years, has increased the number of prisoners 
in this category from 30 to nearly 400. Secondly, by May, 
1950, 1,610 people had already been sentenced to the new 
system of corrective training. It is too early to say whether 
these two forms of punishment are having the desired effect 
on the offenders concerned. But it is disturbing to find in 
the report evidence that the percentage of reconvictions of 
ptisoners as a whole has been rising in recent years. Of 
prisoners received in the period 1936-40, 80 per cent had 
not again been received before the end of 1948. But the 
percentage was no better for those first received in 1945, 
that is, less than three years previously, and was only 82 
for those first received in 1946. The modern penal system 
is evidently establishing itself only with difficulty in the 
physical conditions of prisons that belong to the past. To 
judge by the comments of prison governors and chaplains 
on the mental attitude of the modern prisoner, it also has 
much more difficult material to work upon. 


* * * 


The Wrong Premises 


The proposal to build a new Foreign Office in place of 
Carlton House Terrace was withdrawn for further considera- 
tion when it came before the Westminster City Council last 
week. It is, however, too much to hope that this, by itself, will 
mean the end of the project, richly though it deserves to die. 


The objections that have hitherto been voiced have been 
based on artistic grounds, and very firmly based, too ; for 
Carlton House Terrace, with the Duke of York’s Steps in the 
middle, the Mall in front and Waterloo Place behind, is one 
of the very few places in London where noble architecture is 
combined with successful town planning. It is certain (if the 
town planning legislation of the past two decades means any- 
thing at all) that no private person or corporation would be 
allowed to do what the Foreign Office and the Ministry of 
Works are proposing. 
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But this is not the strongest objection. Why should there 
be a new Foreign Office at all—or rather, what is the case for 
building it now? At least four gigantic new office buildings 
for the civil service have already been built in London since 
the war and (so far as memory serves) only one of comparable 
size for private occupation. Yet, even with its swollen size, 
the civil service still represents only a small fraction of the 
office population of London. If resources can be spared for 
new Office buildings, let the benefit go to some of those 
workers who have not had the advantage, for ten years past, 
of being able to requisition and commandeer what they 
wanted. Or at the very least let some impartial tribunal, 
not composed of civil servants, pass on the Foreign Office’s 
claims to priority. This project is one more example of the 
lengths to which the civil service pushes the new doctrine 
that any activity of government is ipso facto more important 
and deserving of higher priority than any private activity— 
though it is the private activities that pay for both. How 
can the rulers of the country expect the public not to seize 
every opportunity of cheating the building priorities and the 
town planning regulations when they themselves cheat so 
frequently and so brazenly? The maximum possible fuss 
ought to be made about the Carlton House Terrace proposal. 


* * * 


Embargo on Hongkong 


Living in Hongkong is like living on the slopes of a 
volcano: the people who do it come to regard their danger 
somewhat philosophically. The calm with which Hongkong 
has faced the growing crisis of the past eighteen months has 
therefore served only to emphasise more strongly the violence 
of the reaction against the recent American embargo on goods 
destined for China. Under the terms of several decrees 
published at the beginning of December, Washington has 
laid it down that no American goods except perishable food 
may be shipped to Chinese ports—including Hongkong and 
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Portuguese Macao—and that no American ships may be 
used to ship any China-bound goods from anywhere in the 
world ; the order also holds good for materials destined for 
Russia and its satellites. After representations made through 
London to Washington, Hongkong has now been assured 


that its own essential supplies for local consumption will not 
be cut off. 


These orders will undoubtedly hit the traders of Hongkong 
very hard even if, as some people fear, they do not take 
away a dangerously large part of its raison d’étre in the eyes 
of Peking as its main channel of world trade. Reports from 
the colony indicate that the first accounts of virtual panic 
were much exaggerated. There was certainly a subdued 
excitement in the streets and the Chambers of Commerce 
met at once ; but there is now a general feeling that the 
colony must await further developments before it can tell 
how severely its trade will be affected. Meanwhile the 
Chambers of Commerce are collecting factual evidence ; 
on a rough estimate the income of Hongkong will be reduced 
by between a half and two-thirds. Ten years ago the 
proportion would have been higher ; now, serious as is the 
loss of so much business with China, Hongkong has a 


substantial entrepét trade with South-East Asia to fall 
back on. 


What many people in Hongkong resent is not only the 
imposition of these economic sanctions but the way they 
have been imposed. It is pointed out that if the Americans 
want to retain any friends in the Orient, they will have to 
learn to co-operate with them. Hongkong is admittedly an 
extreme case, but it is still felt to be wrong to treat it so 
cavalierly. In the East, such abrupt resort to economic war- 
fare looks like a sign of weakness ; Hongkong feels that it is 
no victory “to throw our rice bowl in the enemy’s face.” 


t * * 


That Japanese Peace Treaty 


A recent Chinese statement on the making of a peace 
treaty with Japan has not received the attention it deserves. 
On December 4th the Foreign Minister of the Chinese 
People’s Government, Chou En-lai, issued a statement defin- 
ing his government’s attitude. He declared that the Chinese 
People’s Government “ must take part in preparing, drawing 
up and concluding the peace treaty with Japan,” that the 
treaty must be prepared by the Foreign Ministers of China, 
the Soviet Union, the United States and Great Britain before 
being passed to a full conference of former Allied nations, 
and that the only proper basis for a joint treaty was to be 
found in the Cairo, Yalta and Potsdam agreements and in the 
Far Eastern Commission’s resolution of June 19, 1947. He 
pointed out that these agreements, whereas they provided for 
the cession of Formosa to China and of South Sakhalin and 
the Kuriles to Russia, said nothing about any permanent 
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American administration of the Ryukyu or Bonin Islands, 
which the American Government, he said, only wanted “ to 
establish as military bases for aggression in the Far East.” 
Further, according to Mr Chou’s statement, the original inter- 
Allied agreements had absolutely prohibited Japan from 
possessing an army, navy, air force or gendarmerie, but 
America had already begun to rearm Japan under cover of 
various devices. The American plan was to make a rearmed 
Japan an accomplice in aggression against the peoples of 
Asia ; but only a “ democratic ” Japan, “ free from the control 
of foreign influence,” could contribute to the peace and 
security of Asia. 


The attitude of Russia and China makes it almost incon- 
ceivable that an agreed peace treaty can now be presented to 
Japan by the ex-allies of the Pacific war. The objective of 
both the Communist powers is to obtain a complete with- 
drawal of all American armed forces from Japan and adjacent 
islands, to eliminate any special American or non-Communist 
control of Japan, and to keep Japan disarmed as a power 
vacuum until it can be captured for Communism by Trojan 
Horse tactics. They must be expected to refuse consent to 
any treaty which provides for the preservation of a special 
American strategic and political position in Japan as a 
counterpoise to the Communist bloc in eastern Asia. Any 
compromise formula would be likely merely to produce fresh 
conflict, with civil war in Japan as a probable sequel. 


Diplomatically America and Britain are in a weak bargain- 
ing position on account of their lack of foresight in the earlier 
agreements which Russia and China now invoke. Having 
given away Formosa, Sakhalin and the Kuriles without any 
territorial or administrative quid pro quo for the United 
States in or near Japan, they have no longer any cessions to 
trade with ; having agreed to the total disarmament of Japan. 
they have no legal ground for claiming a right of Japanese 
self-defence. Moreover, as there is no Soviet occupation 
zone in Japan, rearmament there could not be justified as it 
is in Germany by the prior militarization of the Volkspolizei. 
A difficult problem thus confronts the Western powers ; on 
the one hand it would be an error of the first magnitude for 
them to abandon Japan to Communism, but on the other, 
their past commitments are such as to give the Communist 
adversary a great propaganda advantage against the conclu- 
sion of any treaty which would not have that effect. 


t * + 


Arms before Aid 


When the North Atlantic Council agreed last week to 
replace the military Production and Supply Committee with 
a Defence Production Committee, it looked as though it was 
simply falling into the bureaucrat’s fallacy of believing that 
new and better results could be achieved by giving an old 
committee a new name. In fact, for the British and Ameri- 
cans at least, it was a recognition that mobilisation of military 
production could afford to wait no longer than the mobilisa- 
tion of divisions. Until the Council of the OEEC has con- 
sidered the Third Report, and the economic and financial 
working group of Nato in Paris has completed its findings on 
the economic impact of rearmament on members, which 
cannot be before the middle of February, there can be no final 
decision about the distribution of Mutual Aid during 1951. 
In effect, the North Atlantic Council decided last week— 
whether all its members realised it or not—that production 
for the military requirements of the Atlantic force should 
start now, before anyone can count their dollars. 


The continental members of Nato have so far excused the 
fact that they have placed virtually no rearmament orders 
with their own industries on two grounds. They do not 
know, they claim, what they have got to produce, nor who is 
going to pay for it. In fact the most important achievement 
of the old Production and Supply Committee was to draw up 
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a fairly detailed list of “high priority” equipment and 
where it can be produced. These are all things that must be 
included in any minimum rearmament effort, and on which 
immediate production could be started. One of the new 
committee’s main tasks will be to see that orders are in fact 
placed, and placed now, before anyone knows how they are 
ultimately going to be paid for. 


The task of the Defence Production Committee will be to 
continue the planning functions of the old group and to 
achieve the necessary production in the necessary time. It 
will have for the first time a permanent international staff 
and a full-time director to act as a ginger group in the various 
European countries. It is, indeed, difficult to see what more 
Mr Acheson had in mind when he proposed that the produc- 
tion effort should have its supreme commander. It is clear 
that the new committee’s functions and the powers of its 
director will enable it to do no more than make recommenda- 
tions to the Governments, which alone can place orders. This, 
it is true, is a less complete authority than that which General 
Eisenhower will exercise over the divisions under his com- 
mand. But short of a surrender of all national sovereignty 
over military, and indeed all, production—which Mr 
Acheson did not propose—it cannot be made more complete. 


* * * 


Graduation for Houseworkers 


Diploma day at Kendra Hall, the Croydon training 
centre of the National Institute of Houseworkers, made it 
evident that the Parliamentary Secretary to the Ministry of 
Labour, Mr Fred Lee, does not share the view, popular in 
some Labour circles, that the middle class woman only wants 
domestic help in order to have someone to order around. 
Indeed, Mr Lee referred to the houseworker’s job as a very 
real social service—which, of course, it properly should be, 
if the words “ social service ” are to be interpreted as service 
to society. 


It is probably by instilling, directly to its own trainees and 
through them to others, this sense of the importance and 
dignity of domestic work that the institute will do its most 
valuable work, by counteracting the prevalent view that it is 
the last resort of the moron and rural greenhorn. To establish 
a standard of wages, hours and conditions—though highly 
desirable, given the medieval ideas of some employers—goes 
only part of the way towards making domestic work attrac- 
tive; indeed, the notion of housewife and help, each 
suspiciously consulting the book of the rules every time either 
one needs to run out to the pillar box leaving the baby irregu- 
larly in the other’s charge, is sillier than anything in the Cater- 
ing Wages Act. (One can hardly put it more strongly.) The 
evidence, fortunately, is that the workers emerging from the 
institute’s centres do not in fact either meet with or display 
such a spirit ; they have a professional rather than a trade 
union attitude to their work. 


Time will show how successful the institute can be in 
counteracting a drawback to domestic work probably at least 
equal to its hitherto low status—its loneliness. The institute, 
said Mr Lee, “ endeavours to bind its members together into 
local groups ’—a task which must be difficult in the early 
stages while they are still very thin on the ground—and 
encourages them to “ take part in local activities.” No such 
endeavours or encouragement can make a kitchen as sociable 
a place as a shop, factory or office ; on the other hand, the 
mutual friendship, which can characterise the relation of a 
hard-working mother to her trusted domestic help, and the 
affection of children, are advantages to which other means of 
livelihood yield few counterparts. The problem of the 
domestic worker is a problem of human relations. By impos- 
ing standards, inspiring self-respect, and setting a value on 
its diploma-holders both in their own eyes and those of their 
employers the institute can lay a foundation ; the rest is up 
to the workers and the employers concerned. 
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The Piper and His Tune 


The roles of concert promoter and concert-hall owner 
will be combined in a big way when the London County 
Council opens the new Royal Festival Hall. On such a scale 
this doubling up of parts is a new development in the musical 
lite of Britain. Municipalities already own halls ; they help 
local orchestras from the rates ; they even act as concert 
promoters when they engage orchestras to play in theic 
schools or public parks. On Tuesday the London County 
Council decided to go further and itself promote a series of 
about 65 concerts a year in its own hall ; the concerts ate to 
be shared out among the leading orchestras. The hall wiil 
also be let at a subsidised rent to a limited number of noa- 
profit making concert societies, and for the rest of the time 
at a commercial rent to the ordinary run of musical and non- 
musical organisations. 

This policy raises two new issues. The LCC will now 
become one of the principal concert promoters in London, 
with a box office as well as an educational interest in its 
ventures. The Council is not primarily interested in profits ; 
it is interested in encouraging good music and it intends to 
leave the planning of individual programmes to the conductor 
or orchestra society concerned, while giving its own concert 
adviser the responsibility for co-ordinating the programmes. 
There remains, however, the basic fact that a committee of 
laymen will be ultimately responsible for keeping the balance 
between artistic and financial arguments that will often be 
diametrically opposed, and which expert orchestral organisers 
have hitherto found impossible to resolve. The LCC’s great 
asset is its financial strength; it can stand th: box office 
losses of musical experiment much longer than the ordinary 
promoter can. Nevertheless, even the LCC may hesitate to 
call persistently for a tune which the public shows an 
obstinate reluctance to pay to hear. 

The second issue is how the new hall will affect the concert 
promoters who must rent it on commercial terms. Will the 
Festival Hall draw off business from the Albert Hall? Can 
it create a new concert-going public on its own doorstep? 

Can London support two large concert halls ? The Albert 
Hall—-whose council is asking for a Government loan of 
£353,000 in order to make improvements and repairs— 
has two advantages. It costs {150 a night to hire, while 
the Festival Hall will cost £200. Secondly, the Festival Hall, 
which seats 3,000, is to be acoustically good but economi- 
cally will be on the small side. For all its defects, the size 
of the Albert Hall makes a full house highly profitable and 
in a series of concerts makes it possible to offset losses by 
bigger profits. In the Festival Hall the margin is much 
narrower, and the cost of a first-class conductor or soloist 
may be very hard to recoup. It remains to be seen whether 
impresarios will risk quantity for quality or play for safety 
in the Albert Hall. 
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Defining Problem Families 


The main purpose of an investigation sponsored by the 
Eugenics Society into problem families in Bristol was to 
explore a method of enquiry which could be applied to the 
country as a whole, and thereby indicate how many families 
live in such subnormal conditions as to be classified as 
“ problem.” Four other pilot surveys are also being under- 
taken, and it may be that, when the results of all five are 
known, a definiuon of a problem family can be formulated. 


The results for Bristol, which have now been published,* 
are, however, disappointing in this respect, as the author of 
the report readily admits. A great deal of factual informa- 
tion was amassed, most of which bears out the impressions 
of other observers in other areas. For instance, it was found 
that the problem family was usually a large one, the average 
number of children per family being 5.8. The bulk of the 
fathers belonged to the group of unskilled, or semi-skilled, 
workers, and among both parents the field worker found a 
high proportion who were mentally subnormal—though this 
finding must be accepted with reserve as no objective testing 
of intelligence was undertaken. Since so many of the fathers 
belonged to the unskilled class, it is not surprising that family 
incomes were low, but, since there has been little recent 
inquiry into the incomes and needs of problem families as 
a group, the Bristol findings in this respect have some value. 
It is estimated in the report that 53.4 per cent of the families 
whose income was ascertained had insufficient money for 
their needs. It is consequently not surprising that evictions 
for non-payment of rent were common, but it is surprising 
that of the 155 problem families 58 per cent were housed 


not in recognised slums but in council properties on housing 
estates. 


Some weight must consequently be given to the recom- 
mendation in the report that problem families should not 
be removed straight from the slum to a council house but 
should first go through a probationary period in a converted 
“ half-way” house. But this brings us back to the question 
not answered by the Bristol enquiry—how can a problem 
family be distinguished from one which, on being rehoused, 
will make good ? Another question, also raised in the re- 
port, is whether children should be allowed to remain in 
shocking conditions if they appear happy, for one of the 
most surprising findings of the report was the comparative 
absence of the “ broken-hgme” situation and the apparent 
happiness of most of the children. The problem of the 
problem family is how to *zise it from its animal existence 


without destroying something much more valuable than -oap 
and sanitation, 


* \s * 


Stolen Stone 


The theft of the Coron{tion Stone from Westminster 
Abbey has produced the kind of reactions that tempt 
foreigners to write very subtle and complex analyses of the 
British character. Some cannot help being amused by the 
thought of three hundredweight of sandstone being shifted 
under the very eyes of eee Yard and Big Ben—but 
would become very angry indéed if they thought London 
had lost the Stone of Scone for good. Others feel deep 
indignation that a revered symbol should have been made 
the object of something like an undergraduate rag. Scots 
happily settled among the English suddenly find themselves 
driven to take a view for or against the irredentists across 
the border. For they hear the English assuming—in a quite 
un-English way—that this must be the work of the Scottish 
Nationalists, whose views strike them as falling somewhere 
between the extremes of Don Quixote and Beachcomber. 








*“ Problem Families in Bristol.” By R. C. Wofinden. The 
Bugenics Society. Cassell and Co., Ltd. 2s. 6d 
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Probably everyone who is not determined to see the 
80 year old Crown Prince Rupprecht of Bavaria crowned as 
the last of the Stuarts would have preferred to see this exploit 
attempted on April 1st and not on Christmas Day. If the 
Scottish Nationalists want to impress their views on West- 
minster they must behave better, not worse, than the English. 


Theft, of course, is serious but, in England, bad form can 
be worse. 


Correction 


In last week’s leading article on China a line from the 
extract from Mr Wu’s speech was omitted in error. It should 
have read: “ To conquer the world one must first conquer 
Asia: to conquer Asia one must first conquer China: to 
conquer China one must first conquer Manchuria and 
Mongolia. ...” etc. It has since been pointed out that this 
Communist version of the Tanaka Memorial is incorrect. 
What Tanaka actually said was: “ If we (the Japanese) want 
to control China we must first crush the United States, just 
as in the past we had to fight the Russo-Japanese war. But 
in order to conquer China we must first conquer Manchuria 


and Mongolia. In order to conquer the world we must first 
conquer China.” 


Change in Bank Rate 


A considerable excitement has been produced in the 
City in consequence of the notice issued on Thursday by 
the Bank of England, that in future the minimum rate 
of discount would be three per cent in place of two-and- 
a-half ; and especially as this has happened when the 
public mind was occupied in contemplating nothing as 
so certain as “cheap money.” Many are loud in accusing 
the Bank of folly in having ever reduced the rate below 
three per cent, and for now creating a disturbance and 
alarm by again raising it. For our own part, through 
all changes we can recognise no sound principle on which 
the Bank of England can regulate its conduct but one, 
and that is in following the same rule with regard to 
money that merchants follow with regard to any other 
commodity, determining its price by the rule of supply 
and demand. The policy of lowering or raising the rate 
of interest at any moment must depend alone on facts, 
which are best known to the Directors of the Bank ; it 
is just one of those parts of its management which must 
be left to their judgment and discretion. That the state 
of the “money market” was such as to render it neces- 
sary for the Bank to reduce its rate of interest to 2} per 
cent at the time, in order to do justice to its customers 
and retain their business, we can have no doubt ; as we 
may be certain price is never reduced without such a 
necessity. That the directors are now justified in again 
raising the rate to three per cent, is sufficiently proved 
by the state of the Bank accounts, showing as they do a 
considerably increased demand for “money.” That 
there has been a great and legitimate expansion of trade 
during the period in question, quite sufficient of itself to 
account for such an increased demand for capital, as to 
afford a most satisfactory explanation of the change in 
the Bank accounts and to raise the interest of money 
from the very low and depressed rate of 2} per cent, to 
the still low and very moderate rate of 3 per cent, we 
think no one will deny. And so far this ought to be a 
subject for congratulation, in place of apprehension and 
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DO CHILDREN TALK T.1.? 


A small boy on a tricycle. Nothing special about that — unless he thinks 
he’s a dirt-track rider, when you have to look out. But a few generations 


ago there was no T.I., and most small boys had nothing more exciting pen — oo : ee 


to ride than a tea-tray. No trikes, no children’s bikes, no rocking boats, (Trafalgar 5633). They also stand for the 


or chutes, or slides, or climbing frames, or half the things clever people i"#” Producing companies of the TI 
_ Group, whose specialist skills are co- 


manufacture from (as it happens) T.I. materials. Nor much help from ordinated in the general field of light 


Mother, either, with no T.I. to help her run the house. engineering to produce essential mechan- 
; : ical parts for a thousand and one 
Yet even to-day, funny thing, you hardly ever hear a child mention T.I. things which everybody uses. 
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The most powerful 
aero engine in the 


world uses 


N I MO NIC 90 The Armstrong Siddeley “‘ Sapphire” gas turbine has successfully 


completed a 150-hour service type test at a rating of 7,200 Ib. static 
thrust. This is equivalent to the combined power of the four piston-type 
engines in the B29 Superfortress. Nimonic 90 is the latest of the Nimonic 
series of nickel-chromium base alloys, specially developed to provide 
the high resistance to stress at extreme temperatures needed for the vital 

“ Nimonic” is a registered trade mark, parts of gas turbines. Nimonic alloys are used for the moving blades of 
every British aircraft gas turbine in production. 





THE MOND NICKEL COMPANY, LIMITED 


SUNDERLAND HOUSE, CURZON STREET, LONDON, W.1 
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Is YOUR 
PRODUCT GOING ON 
THE LIST? 





She prefers the brands she knows the 
best —the brands made familiar by 
advertising. Will your product go on 


her list ? 

More and more, people are coming 
to recognise advertised goods as 
representing quality. Help your 
retailer to sell your product by 
telling the maximum number of his 
customers about it as economically 


as possible. 


The Daily Mirror has the 
largest daily net sale in the 
world 

The has the 
lowest inch per thousand 
rate of all national dailies 


Daily Mirror 


{ 
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A STATEMENT of PRINCIPLE 
by the makers of 


ACCOUNTING & ADDING MACHINES 
It is a basic feature of the Company’s policy 
that those who represent it should be excep- 
tionally knowledgeable and fully competent 
to give advice in all matters relating to the 
mechanization of accounting procedures. It 
is considered imperative that the Company’s 
standard of representation should match the 
calibre of its products which are without 
equal in their own fields. 





Apart from the Company’s interest in securing 
the widest acceptance of its products wherever 
their use brings advantage, it is a firmly held 
principle that the Company’s fund of experience 
should be available to whomever would benefit 
from it. Enquiries and consultations are always 
treated as confidential. 


An Announcement of the 
ACCOUNTING MACHINE DIVISION 


THE NATIONAL CASH REGISTER COMPANY LTD. 
206-216 Marylebone Road, London, N.W.1 


Branch Offices throughout the British Jsles 
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To draw inspiration from one’s surroundings 
one must be able to see the wood despite the 
trees. Catesby Office Furnishings provide the 
answer for the business executive who seeks \ 
the unobtrusive efficiency of the perfect office 

designed by experts to serve his needs. For a 

complete new office or a single item we invite \ 
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Your enquiries for floor-coverings, and for any assistance are \ 
cordially invited. \ 

S ! 

LIMITED \ 

64/67 TOTTENHAM COURT ROAD \ 
LONDON, W.1 \ 

Our only address. Telephone : Museum 7777 \ 
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Letters to the Editor 


German Deflation 


Sir,—Taking Mr Balogh’s unsolici- 
ted advice, I reconsulted the German 
foreign trade statistics, on which my 
assertion that the German payments 
crisis WaS an import not an export crisis 
was based. Mr Balogh is misleading the 
reader by presenting statistics for the 
three summer months only (vacation 
months), when exports remained fairly 
stable. But exports have risen from a 
monthly average of $86 million (1949) 
to $128 million (April), $172 million 
(July), and $214 million (October)— 
which proves my point. 

Forward exchange buying was, of 
course, one of the causes of the crisis ; 
many importers, anticipating rapidly 
rising prices, bought ahead, but not for 
keeps (though some hoarded it). This 
is clearly demonstrated by the jump of 
imports from $188 million in June to 
$225 million in July and $312 million 
in October ; Mr Balogh’s selected figures 
again obscure the fact. 


Mr Balogh justifies his attack on 
Cairncross, Jacobsson, OEEC, EPU, and 
the German Government (I come in 
merely as the innocent bystander, who 
unwisely likes fair play) by his duty to 
save this country from adopting their 
policy, were it to get into a similar piight. 
According to his own theories, this can 
never happen, for Great Britain is pro- 
tected by the very system of controls the 
lack of which, in Mr Balogh’s opinion, 
is responsible for Germany’s difficulties. 
But Mr Balogh evidently has his doubts. 
So he warns us, were the impossible to 
happen, not to accept a doctrine which 
would land us in the same mass unem- 
ployment and capitalist orgies, as he 
predicts for Germany. 


Would it not be wiser to wait and see 
how these remedies work ? They are 
not so crude and simple as Mr Balogh 
wants us to believe. If his gloomy 
prophecies may come true, his warnings 
are quite superfluous ; nobody in this 
country would imitate a policy whose 
failure had become evident. But, if tt 
were successful, that would be just too 
bad—for Mr Balogh, though not for 
Britain.—Yours faithfully, 


London, N.W.3 M. J. Bonn 


Road Haulage 


Sir.—Your recent article on road 
haulage covered a wide field. There are 
certain points, however, on which it is 
to be regretted that further information 
was not provided. 


The Transport (Amendment) Bill now 
before Parliament seeks, according to 
your article, “to extend the range of 
Operations of private hauliers as re- 
stricted by the Act by such an extent as 
to threaten to deprive the nationalised 
section of the industry of the traffic that 
is—or should be—most profitable for it 
to carry,” 


This is exactly the language of the 
most bitter and uncompromising 
opponents of the new Bill. The Road 
Haulage Executive would not be 
deprived of anything by the extension 
of the permitted radius from 25 to 60 
miles. At present, thousands of operators 
holding permits are working within that 
field together with the executive, and the 
Bill would merely provide that free 
enterprise hauliers could continue the 
work they have done in the past. To 
suggest that they would take the whole 
of the traffic not only puts in a rather 
unfavourable light the ability of the 
executive to hold its own under fair 
competition, but assumes that the free 
enterprise operators would be able to 
put a large number of extra vehicles on 
the road in the face of determined 
Opposition in the licensing courts. 

The strength of this opposition is 
largely ignored in your article. It should 
be stressed that in 1936 the number of 
A and B licensed vehicles was 143,000. 
Eleven years later, just before nationalisa- 
tion, it was 162,cc0. The present figure 
is, of course, well below the prewar total 
owing to the acquisition of 40,000 
vehicles by the Road Haulage Executive. 
The licensing system affords no chance 
of a rapid increase in the licensed fleet. 

If this traffic between 25 and 60 miles 
really is the most profitable, there is 
everything to be said for not cutting the 
free enterprise operator out of that field 
entirely. I do not propose to argue here 
the pros and cons of integration, parti- 
cularly as ncbody has a very clear idea 
what the word means. If, however, 
$0,000 operators are to be left under 
free enterprise, they must surely be given 
some consideration. At the moment, the 
whole Transport Act is designed 
deliberately to favour the Transport 
Commission, while the unfortunate 
haulier is left to sink or swim under 
highly unfavourable conditions. 

It is not true to say that the higher 
operating costs of nationalised transport 
are due to the need to keep within the 
law, higher wages, and the acquisition 
of worn-out stock. The imputation that 
free enterprise operators as a whole do 
not keep within the law is offensive and 
without foundation. A comparison of 
wage scales may well show that drivers 
and other workers are better off. under 
free enterprise than under nationalisa- 
tion. It is all very well for the Road 
Haulage Executive to speak slightingly 
of the standard of vehicles and equip- 
ment taken over. It should be remem- 
bered that operators have had to struggle 
along with these vehicles and equipment 
for years past, owing to the difficulty of 
obtaining replacements, but have, 
nevertheless, managed to obtain a profit- 
able and highly efficient service as their 
customers are willing to testify. 

The new Bill is not intended to 
reverse the process of nationalisation 
inaugurated by the Transport Act. It 
merely seeks to ensure that some of the 
more glaring injustices imposed upon 


hauliers remaining outside the 
nationalised organisation wiil be, if not 
removed altogether, at least to some 
extent mitigated.—Yours faithfully, 


R. Morton MITCHELL 
Road Haulage Association, 
London, W.1 


Forestry Problems 


Sir,—Your issue of December 9th 
contained an interesting comment oa 
private forestry. Memories are short, 
and it appears to be forgotten that the 
reason why a million acres of private 
woodlands are today in an unsatisfac- 
tory condition is the vast effort made 
during the war, when 60 per cent of the 
nation’s timber requirements were 
drawn from home grown sources, nine- 
tenths of which were derived from 
privately owned woodlands. 


Wartime emergency felling, which 
devasted thousands of acres of private 
woodland, hardly made itself felt in the 
state’s forests, for the reason that these 
were not of an age to fell. As a result, 
the private owner is today confronted 
with a task quite different and far more 
arduous than is the Forestry Commis- 
sion. With its prewar woods virtually 
intact, with ample public funds and 
relieved of the burden of taxation, the 
Commission can devote itself whole- 
heartedly to the straightforward task of 
planting up bare land on wholesale lines. 
The private owner has to cope with the 
costly task of rehabilitation, over and 
above any expansion programme which 
may be contemplated. 


It was in the light of these facts that 
the Government programme envisaged a 
far lower planting target for private 
woodiands than for the state, and it is 
interesting to note that private planting, 
at 33,000 acres, is slightly ahead of the 
official target, whereas the Forestry 
Commission’s planting is behind. 

Progress with dedication has, no 
doubt, been slow; but the reason for 
this is well known. It needed two years 
of negotiation and agitation to convince 
the “ powers that be ” that the original 
conditions of the Dedication Covenant 
were not such as private owners could 
reasonably accept. Now that these 
blemishes have been admitted and 
removed, owners’ organisations are 
backing dedication wholeheartedly, and 
proposals to dedicate are steadily flowing 
in. Neither in planting nor in dedica- 
tion can it fairly be said that the private 
side of the industry has fallen down on 
its obligations. 


In drawing attention to these facts I 
have no wish whatever to belittle the 
great work of the commission and its 
able officers, or the close spirit of 
co-operation which now happily exists 
between the commission and the private 
owner, and which is the best guarantee 
of future progress.—Yours faithfully, 


R. G. Prosy 
Elton Hall, Peterborough 
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Revolutionary Policy in 
Asia 


Sir.—The use in your correspondent’s 
interesting article on “ Revolutionary 
Policy in Asia” of the term “ World 
(sic) Federation of Trade Unions” for 
an organisation which has lost its non- 
communist representation is an innocent 
example of the way Soviet Communism’s 
own terminology for its institutions tends 
to be accepted as a matter of course in 
the West, regardless of misnomers and 
propagandist colour. It would appear 
to be one of the more obvious tasks of 
cold political warfare to reform this 
casualness. 

First of all, as the most simple change, 


we should drop the honorifics from the 
names of Soviet and “communist” 
organs: “People’s” is a questionable 
epithet for a satellite government and 
applied to a police weapon under alien 
control it is grotesque. One-party 
plebiscites of a demonstrative character 
should not be reported as “general 
elections,” and we should not strain after 
analogies in the system of representative 
democracy in order to translate the 
institutions of co-optative oligarchies. 


Secondly, the use of the word “ com- 
munism ” itself as the proprietary name 
for all the current products of Soviet 
strategy and politics needs revision, dis- 
guising as it does their ultimate reliance 
on blood and iron. The word should be 
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invariably broken down into its various 
meanings between utopian socialism and 
the new-model fascism of the con- 
temporary Soviet empire. We should. 
for instance, be freer with the word 
“Soviet,” not only substituting it for 
“ communist ” on occasion, but adding i: 
to the names of “ national ” communist 
parties to indicate their relation to the 
source of temporal and ideological power. 
To call Mr Pollitt a Soviet Communist 
is no more tendentious than to call an 
Archbishop of Westminster a Roman 
Catholic ; neither, presumably, uses the 
respective expression to describe his own 
allegiance.—Yours faithfully, 


MICHAL VyvyaNn 
Trinity College, Cambridge 


Books and Publications 


Personalities and Scholarship 


The England of Elizabeth. By A. L. Rowse. 


A new study of society in the reign of 
Elizabeth is an important event in the 
world of historical scholarship. Mr 
Rowse, by virtue of his past work on the 
Tudor period, is admirably qualified to 
attempt so ambitious a project. He has 
learning, a vivid sense of the past and 
marked evocative power both for person- 
alities and events. The aesthetic pleasure 
which Mr Rowse takes in the ostenta- 
tious magnificence of the time makes his 
book both a splendid tribute to, and a 
fitting memorial of, the achievements of 
the age and he gives us a rich portrait 
gallery of greater and lesser Elizabethans. 
Mr. Rowse’s admiration for the Eliza- 
bethan achievement makes his work a 
corrective to the more pessimistic study 
by Professor Tawney of agrarian society. 
The depressed peasantry had to pay the 
price, but it is the achievement of the 
governing class which interests Mr 
Rowse. He effectively attacks the view 
that the Elizabethan aristocracy was on 
the edge of extinction as the result of 
conspicuous extravagance, and shows 
that its salvation lay in sound estate- 
management. 


An assessment of Mr Rowse’s success 
must be made in terms of his power to 
explain the economic, administrative and 
political problems of the time, problems 
which, in his view, were solved with 
conspicuous success. He emphasises 
inequality as one of the foundations of 
the Elizabethan achievement. Disparity 
of wealth supplied an incentive, while 
the secular price rise provided both 
unearned increments and easy profits. 
Mr Rowse enjoys tilting at left wing 
prejudices, and states with the resonance 
of a manifesto “What was wrong with 
profit? The motive of profit has been 
responsible for far greater achievements 
in history than ever the absence of it 
has been.” In this he is correct. But 
his other explanations are less satis- 
factory. He does not elucidate the rela- 
tion between economic changes and 
government policy, and attributes to 
Cecil both “a mind of singular intellec- 
tual consistency directing the affairs of 
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Macmillan. 547 pages. 
the country for forty years ” and a quick 
responsiveness to opinion and pressure. 

It is perhaps natural that a historian 
who dates his preface “Empire Day, 
1950,” should so often seek an explana- 
tion of personalities and policies in 
national character. Whereas Lord Keynes 
emphasised the impersonal factor of 
profit inflation as the basis of Elizabethan 
economic achievement, Mr Rowse con- 
siders aggressive nationalism to be as 
important. Again, he suggests that 
political absolutism was absent from 
Tudor England because of “ the English 
habit of political restraint.” Roman Law 
failed to establish itself in England, not 
because, as Maitland suggested, there was 
the corporate strength of the Inns of 

rt to combat it, but because “ the 
instinct of the English for fact led them 
to prefer case-law.” Mr Rowse, who 
prominently associates himself with 
Maitland as a dissenter from all Churches, 
has, however, his own mysticism and has 
not heeded Méaitland’s warning that 
“National character, the genius of a 
people, is a wonder-working spirit which 
stands at the beck and call of every 
historian.” Again, Mr Rowse’s admira- 
tion for all Elizabethan institutions leads 
him, a professed agnostic, to present a 
highly favourable picture of the Eliza- 
bethan Church at all levels. He ignores 
the evidence for the miserably inade- 
quate economic status of the lower clergy 
as set out by Dr Hoskins, whose work 
Mr Rowse cites approvingly but selec- 
tively. The Tudor clergy suffered from 
impropriated tithes and the necessity of 
bringing up large families on incomes 
designed for one. From Dr Hoskins’s 
survey Mr Rowse chooses as his instance 
of a prosperous Elizabethan clergyman 
a vicar enjoying one of the richer livings 
in Leicestershire. 

As a result of this insistence on the 
greatness of the Elizabethan age Mr 
Rowse has ignored Professor Neale’s 
revelation of the seeping corruption in 
court and society in the last decade of the 
reign. A staccato style together with 
much personal acerbity blurted out in 
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such phrases as “ the idiot people ” are 
defects in a book which nevertheless has 
wide scholarship, unmistakable vitality 
and real understanding. 


Policy and Tradition 


Britain and Europe: Pitt to Churchill, 
1793-1940. [Edited by James Joll. 
Nicholas Kaye. 378 pages. 16s. 
This is the third of a series of volumes 

planned to display, through passages 
selected from a variety of sources, some 
part at least of that many-sided, elusive 
thing we call the British political tradi- 
tion. The present work is concerned 
with those strands of the tradition which 
have been woven into the pattern of our 
dealings with the European continent 
over the last 150 years. Mr Joll does not 
claim that the bundle of ideas, prejudices 
and psychological attitudes he exhibits 
were chiefly influential in shaping policy, 
that indeed would be difficult doctrine. 
What he does argue is that these notions 
appear with curious regularity embedded 
in statements of policy, speeches, letters 
and newspaper articles over the whole 
period. In that sense they can be said 
to constitute a political tradition on 
foreign affairs ; a stock of attitudes and 
ideas carried down through several 
generations to be applied, without seem- 
ing incongruity, to a whole range of 
particular problems. 

In his short Introduction Mr Joll 
shows considerable dexterity in classify- 
ing what he holds to be the characterisuc 
features of this tradition. There is that 
deep strain of pacificism, as much 
economic as ethical in its roots, which 
covers, without altogether hiding, an 
older national propensity to fumble for 
a cudgel at the first sign of trouble among 
Britain’s neighbours. Then a sense of 
physical detachment from the continent 
has always nourished isolationist senti- 
ment, although, since it has not infre- 
quently been matched by an ignorant 
contempt of foreign ways, it has some- 
times led Englishmen to the opposite 
extreme of striving to thrust their institu- 
tions on other folk. Again generous 
sympathy with the downtrodden, vigilant 
concern with supposed strategic interests, 
and a respect for treaties have always 
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worked, in their several ways, to involve 
Britain deeply in continental politics. 

The passages from speeches, state- 
papers and the like, which form the bulk 
of the book, show these motives working 
like leaven in a variety of circumstances; 
as strongly in the bitter struggle with 
twentieth century Germany as they once 
did in the fight with Napoleonic France. 
Mr Joll might have chosen some less 
hackneyed examples, but there is force in 
his contention that the traditional is to 
be sought in the familiar. Those he has 
taken illustrate his rather difficult theme 
with emphasis and precision. 


In short this is a work well suited to 
its purpose, provided its self-imposed 
limitation is recognised, namely that it is 
not a source book of foreign policy. A 
political tradition in foreign affairs must, 
of necessity, often be illustrated in par- 
ticular foreign policies. Yet at all times 
the policy is larger than the tradition with 
which it is stamped. 


A Family Business 


Skilbecks : Drysalters, 1650-1950. By 
Donovan Dawe. Skilbeck Bros., Limited. 
116 pages, 165. 


“A dealer in chemical products used 
in drugs, dye-stuffs, gums; sometimes 
also in oils, sauces, pickles, tinned meats, 
etc.” On that definition the world is 
already, as the Pied Piper promised, one 
vast drysaltery. The author of this com- 
inemorative volume of three hundred 
years of successful drysalting prefers the 
more precise definition: “ One who deals 
in various articles for dyeing.” He is 
more interested in drysalters than in dry- 
salting, and so he has not much to tell 
about the fascinating subject of vege- 
table dyes and the way they have been 
supplanted. What we have here is the 
history of a family business, typical in 
everything except its long record of pros- 
perity, The premises of Messrs Skilbeck 
today are within a stone’s throw of the 
site of those of the founder of the firm 
in 1650. From Richard Bagnall’s hands 
the business passed into those of the 
Leppingtons and the Gouthits, one of 
whom married the first Skilbeck. Mr 
Dawe shows that, provided a firm stays 
in the same place, its history can be 
traced with astonishing accuracy from 
the parish, ward and livery records. 
Only occasionally does one of his worthy 


merchants break out of the mould im- 
posed by the growth of a successful 
business, as when one of them suddenly 
built a warehouse in the Early English 
style to relieve the monotony of Upper 
Thames Street. Skilbecks is one of the 
oldest firms in the City. Few others can 
have had their original premises burnt 
in the Great Fire and their present ones 
damaged in the blitz; and few ,“ house 
histories” have been treated in such 
thorough detail as this one. 


Reporting Parliament 


Our Hansard. By William Law. Pitman, 
80 pages. 8s. 6d. 


In 1948 Sir Alan Herbert, then one of 
the burgesses of Oxford University, pub- 
lished a little ditty exhorting the public 
to spend sixpence buying the Weekly 
Hansard. In 1771 the Lord Mayor of 
London and one of his aldermen were 
sent by the House of Commons to the 
Tower for the contumacy they had 
shown in supporting John Wilkes in his 
endeavours to have reports of debates 
published in the press. Thus the wheel 
has come full circle. This little book 
tells why. Its author claims that it is 
the first book ever written about 
Hansard reporting. It is certainly the 
most complete and it provides a great 
deal of detailed and interesting 
information. 

The story of how the reports of Parlia- 
ment developed from Cobbett’s “Political 
Register,” first published in 1803, into 
the “slim white-covered book” issued 
the morning after a sitting and contain- 
ing a full and reliable account of the 
previous day’s proceedings, is most 
interesting. Hansard’s growth and 
expansion was far from easy and far 
from swift. It may surprise some 
readers to learn that a series of Select 
Committees spent thirty years con- 
sidering the best way to report the pro- 
ceedings and speeches of Parliament. 
Not until 1878 was the Stationery Office 
called upon to provide funds to improve 
the quality of the reporting, and not 
until 1908 was a staff of reporters “ who 
shall be the servants of the House” 
appointed. All this and much more may 
be learnt from this useful book which 
appears at a most opportune moment. 
Shortage of newsprint has reduced the 
reporting of the proceedings of both 
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Houses in the press to a level very far 
below what is right and proper in a 
democracy in which they still play 3 
vital part. Anything therefore which 
stimulates a desire to know more of their 
proceedings is much to be commended. 


Glasgow’s Election 


The Genera! Election in Glasgow, 
February, 1950. Edited by S. B. 
Chrimes. Jackson, Son and Company. 
189 pages. 155. 


These essays by members of the staff 
of Glasgow University originated from 
Nuffield College’s request for help in 
collecting material for its general study 
of the election. At Glasgow the task 
was taken up with enthusiasm by 62 
lecturers and students. It seems a pity 
that, though detailed co-operative 
reporting was elaborately organised, the 
result is expressed in a collection of 
definitely individual essays. There is 
little serious attempt to provide a 
coherent general appreciation ; perhaps, 
however, that is why the Glasgow study 
has appeared before the Nuffield one. 
The predominant impression gained by 
the outsider is of how little account were 
local issues, and even local idiosyncracies 
of character. The “wild men of 
Clydeside ” did not matter last February. 
There, as almost everywhere, the electors 
chose thoughtfully and “ demurely” 
between—for all practical purposes—two 
highly-organised mass parties. And 
those parties were separated by remark- 
ably few differences in current policy 
and by differences only of emphasis in 
basic principles; but the two were 
almost equally determined to avoid men- 
tioning the most difficult practical 
decisions that either would have ta 
make in office. 


The important sections of the Glas- 
gow survey are a lively description of 
the campaign and an analysis, both 
painstaking and penetrating, of the elec- 
tion issues. For the rest, there is much 
interesting information—such as the 
frequency with which divisional Labour 
parties in the safer Glasgow con- 
stituencies choose insurance agents a3 
their candidates. The “conclusion and 
commentary” is distinguished by the 
author’s ability to restate one thought 
in five consecutive sentences. 
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Planning American 
Agriculture 


Wartime Economic Planning in 
Agriculture. By Bela Gold. Columbia 
University Press. (London: Geoffrey 
Cumberlege.) §94 pages. 63. 

Production and Welfare of 
Agriculture. By Theodore W. Schultz, 
The Macmillan Company, New York. 225 
pages. 

A Framework for Long-range 
Agricultural Policy. |By Oscar Heline 
and Donald R. Kaldor. National Planning 


Association, Washington, D.C. 68 pages. 
so cents. 
Economics with Applications to 


Agriculture. By Edwin F, Dummeier, 
Richard B. Heflebower, and Theodore 
Norman. McGraw-Hill Publishing Company, 
limited. 718 pages. 42s. 6d. 


Not long ago the first of the books 
on this list seemed nothing more than an 
admirable piece of research into one 
aspect of American economic history 
during the nineteen-forties. It was the 
others that were of topical interest. 
Today the position is reversed: military 
requirements are bringing a renewed 
shortage of food and fibre ; commodity 
prices are climbing and Congress, in its 
latest attempt to check inflation, followed 
its custom of protecting the farmer at 
the expense of the consumer. This is, in 
fact, just where Mr Gold came in, but 
it is where a curtain will be drawn over 


Professor Schultz’s and the National 
Planning Association’s attempts to make 
America take a long, clear look at the 
future of its farms under peacetime 
conditions. 


The fourth book under review is an 
economic textbook, illustrated — by 
examples from American agriculture. It 
is designed especially for use in the 
land-grant colleges which train agricul- 
tural economists and administrators. 
They are in charge of America’s great 
example of economic planning—the farm 
programme which began as an answer 
to the depression of the thirties, 
developed into an answer to the hunger 
of the forties and, in the fifties looked 
hike becoming a white elephant which 
would dwarf the plans of the so-called 
“ socialistic” countries by its extrava- 
gance, its ineffectiveness and its incon- 
sistency. 


Professor Schultz, a firm believer in 
the necessity of government measures to 
ensure stability in agriculture, is one of 
the most constructive critics of the 
measures the United States government 
has actually taken. The present book is 
an analysis of the objectives and 
theories behind these measures, point- 
ing out where they have gone wrong, 
but only incidentally indicating how they 
might be put right. The National 
Planning Association’s pamphlet covers 
much the same ground, less compre- 
hensively but more comprehensibly. 
Both emphasise that agriculture is only 
one important strand én the national 
economy and that the welfare and pros- 
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perity of the farmers are bound up in 
the welfare and prosperity of the country 
as a whole. Most members of Congress 
must realise this perfectly well, but sc 
far they have failed to legislate as if they 
did. 


Hunting the Consumer 


Marketing Survey of the United 
Kingdom. Edited by C. Chisholm. 
Business Publications. 98 pages. Lg 5s. 


The 1951 edition more than maintains 
the deservedly high reputation of this 
survey. The prewar comparisons of 
purchasing power in different parts of 
the country have been revived, for the 
first time since the war, in the form of 
an index of “income levels.” An in- 
genious statistical technique has been 
used to estimate, for each of the 145 
largest towns in the United Kingdom, 
the comparative proportions of families 
with incomes of £7 10s. a week or more. 
These are regarded as nowadays the 
people possessing that “ surplus” pur- 
chasing power, after buying essentials, 
which the seller of consumer goods is 
concerned to attract. Taking the average 
for the 145 towns as 100, the “index ” 
figures range from 87 for St. Helen’s to 
119 for Bournemouth and Hove. 


The survey contains also a_ useful 
analysis of postwar changes in the main 
marketing areas, including the extent of 
the revival in the development areas. 
The detailed market information is 
intelligently presented, and _ therefore 
readily useful as well as comprehensive. 











The 


MANCHESTER GUARDIAN 
Annual Review 


of Industry, Commerce and Finance 


will be published on January 23rd, 1951 


- « « the NEW illustrated 
monthly 


History 


Inthe years before the war the 
MANCHESTER GUARDIAN published 
many special numbers and establish- 
ed a high reputation for their inform- 
etivecontents. Notleast importantwas 
the Annual Trade Review, a supple- 
ment issued in January each year. Itis 
now proposed to revive this Review in 
amore elaborate form and asaseparate 
publication. 


Printed on fine quality paper, fully 
illustrated and with a four-colour 
cover and inset, this issue will not only 
review industry, commerce and fin- 
ance over the past twelve months but 
will survey the coming year in those 


fields. Business men and women will 
find it an authentic source of inform- 
ation and a most useful book of refer- 
ence. 
The following 
are among the contributors: 
The Re. Hon. Harold Wilson, M.P 
Presidemt of the Board of Trade 
Sir Charles Renold 
Chairman, Renold & Coventry Chain Co. Led 
The Rt. Hon. Oliver Lyttelton, M.P 
G. N. Vansittart 
Choirman, Vouxhal!l Motors 


R. M. Shone 
Director, British Iron & Steel Federation 


100 pages, Price One Shilling 


Order your copy from your newsagent, railway 
bookstall, or direct from the Publisher, Guardian Building, Manchester 
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TODAY 


designed for the general reader, edited by 
Peter Quennell and Alan Hodge, contains 
articles by many eminent historians and men 
of letters. The first number, including 
articles by 

G. M. YOUNG Cc. V. WEDGWOOD 
ERIC LINKLATER CHARLES SELTMAN 


will be on sale January 12th. Make certain 
of your copy by ordering from your usual 
bookseller or newsagent at 2/6d. per copy, or 
by subscription from the Publishers, price 
30/- per annum, post free. Or send for free 
descriptive leaflet to 


HISTORY TODAY 


72, COLEMAN STREET, LONDON, E.C.2. 
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AMERICAN SURVEY 





Mr Hoover Sounds the Retreat 


Washington, D.C. 


OON after the President had seen Mr Acheson last 
Thursday and heard his report on the Brussels meeting, 
he issued a formal statement in which he said that “ the 
spirit shown by the countries of Western Europe has justified 
our confidence that the free states of Europe mean business.” 
Mr Truman, unfortunately, was twenty-four hours late. It 
must have been pleasant for Europe to get such an 
encouraging end-of-term report from the form-master, but 
Mr Hoover, on the evening before, and his supporters in 
the Senate, during the morning, had undermined the Presi- 
dent’s right to adopt such attitudes. The question no longer 
was one of American confidence in Europe. It was: “Is 
Europe justified in putting her faith in the United States ? ” 
The answer to that question will be known when the debate 
within the Republican Party has been resolved. It may, in 
the absence of Senator Vandenberg, take some time to 
resolve, but it would be unduly pessimistic to expect that 
a point of view, which was argued and discarded ten years 
ago, will be generally accepted now just because it is pre- 
sented again by the only surviving ex-President. 


That Mr Hoover should have made such a speech is 
probably no bad thing. The isolationist fire has been 
smouldering under the surface of official soft soapsuds for 
along time. Now it has blazed up and the world will be able 
to see whether it will quickly burn itself out or take hold 
of the entire country. That it was there was obvious to 
anyone who listened to the chorus of self-righteous denials 
immediately after the election. “I don’t know what they 
mean by isolationist,” Senator Taft said; “nobody is an 
isolationist today. . . . I would say that anybody is an idiot 
who calls anybody else an isolationist.” Mr Arthur Krock 
called the Manchester Guardian “ ill-informed,” and Mr 
Raymond Moley also took it to task, for seeing “ what it 
carelessly and slurringly called isolationism sweeping the 
country.” “It might be as well from here on for all of us 
to use the terms isolationist and isolationism with more dis- 
cretion,” Mr Moley sententiously remarked. 


Mr Hoover’s policies are, apparently, “no isolationism.” 
He says so himself. “Indeed,” he said, “they are the 
opposite.” (If Mr Hoover is right, then, as Mr Elmer Davis 
said the next evening, the dictionaries are wrong.) What- 
ever they are, whatever fraudulent phrases are used to 
describe them, they are the policies of a group of Republi- 
cans who think that they have found a solution by which 
they can buy an “ uneasy ”—that much Mr Hoover admits— 
peace at the expense of the rest of the world. To them the 
most imporzant paragraph in Mr Hoover’s speech was one 
near the end: 


We can hope that sometime the evils of Communism and 
the disintegration of their racial controls will bring their 
own disintegration. It is remote consolation, but twice 
before in world history Asiatic hordes have swept over a 
large part of the world and their racial dissensions dissolved 
their empires. 


It is no coincidence that those close to Senator Taft have 
lately been propounding a new foreign policy based on this 


happy future for Europe—which is, of course, not isolationism 
at all, either. 


The policy they have been getting ready to unveil for 
some weeks is based on their observation that the satellites 
are, generally, being governed by their own nationals and 
that they remain national entities—Poland is still Polish and 
Czechoslovakia Czech. If the iron curtain moved to the 
Auantic, they argue, France, Italy and the rest of Western 
Europe would also be governed by their own domestic 
Communists and would remain recognisably themselves. 
Then, in the course of time, Titoism would develop or the 
Communist empire would begin to wither and Western 
Europe would break away again and, with its industry 
undamaged by war, would be able to rejoin the free nations 
of the Western Hemisphere, who would be waiting for 
them with the fatted calf. Senator Morse, who, no doubt, 
had heard of this pending stupidity, devoted some time to 
it in his speech in the Senate: 


It would be very fallacious to outline America’s defence 
programme on the basis of the assumption that the particular 
pattern of history referred to by the ex-President will repeat 
itself. The great danger is that, even should it repeat itself, 
before the repetition takes place the United States may have 
ceased to exist as a free nation. . . . I know of no set of 
facts which justifies the assumption that the Communist 
segment of the world will collapse before it has its death 
struggle with the free areas of the world. 


When what is behind his speech is understood, it becomes 
clear that Mr Hoover was not merely being stupid when 
he said that the spiritual strength of Western Europe must 
“express itself in organised and equipped combat divisions 
of such huge numbers as would erect a sure dam against 
the red floods . . . before we land another man or another 
dollar on their shores.” He did not, as he pretended, think 
it could be done. He wanted to be sure that his terms 
were impossible—as these were—in order to be able to say 
that Western Europe had had its chance. Then the American 
people could take his advice and welsh on their treaty com- 
mitments with a clear conscience—which, as Senator 
McMahon pointed out, they do not intend to do. 


* 


That things should have reached such a pass is, in great 
part, the fault of the Administration, which has provided 
no leadership within the country and very little concrete 
information. Too much time has been wasted on propagating 
moral platitudes and not enough spent on describing what 
withdrawal from the world would mean in terms of lost 
industrial capacity and unattainable raw materials. As a 
result, Mr Joseph Kennedy can talk of the defence of Western 
Europe as a quixotic adventure and Mr Hoover can pretend 
to believe, or at least try to persuade the public to believe, 











* 
‘* AMERICAN SURVEY ’’ is prepared partly in the 
United States, partly in London. Those items which 
are written in the United States carry an indication 
to that effect; all others are the work of the editorial 
staff in London. 
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that American interest lies only in preserving western 
civilisation and “our cultural and religious ties with it.” 


The leadership given to Western Europe, on the other 
hand, has too often been drivership—it has consisted of 
exhortation rather than example. It is assumed in the United 
States that American remobilisation has been running in top 
gear for months. It has not. It went into third gear after 
the outbreak of the Korean war, but it dropped into second 
as soon as the Inchon landings were seen to be successful. 
And it is only since the Chinese intervention that a real 
feeling of urgency, one which will survive temporary suc- 
cesses, has been general in Washington. Even now Mr 
Marquis Childs can report that “the plain fact is that 
contracts for vital defence orders are not being placed at 
anything like the speed which the crisis calls for.” 


The appointment of Mr Charles Wilson as Director of 
Defence Mobilisation is the first sign that the United States 
is really starting to practise in earnest what it has been 
preaching in Europe. Lecturing the Europeans has become 
a habit, the recklessness of which Mr Hoover’s proposals 
illustrate. Senator Morse pointed out that 


we Americans cannot take the position that we and we alone 
are going to dictate the terms of European co-operation. We 
Americans cannot take the position, from the standpoint of 
our own safety and the survival of the free way of life in the 
world, that all the freedom-loving nations within the United 
Nations, who have so much at stake and so much to risk, so 
far as the threat of spreading Communism is concerned, must 
abide by our decisions, our wishes and our mandates. 


He might have added that even less can Americans take 
such positions when men who have once held responsible 
positions, and men who hold them still, are proposing to 
betray Europe for their own supposed advantage, giving as 
justification for the betrayal that it “ would preserve a strong- 
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hold of Christian civilisation in the world against any per 
adventure.” Some Christianity! Some civilisation ! 


The value of Mr Hoover’s thinking is well shown by his 
use, in the year 1950, of the word “ Gibraltar ” as a synonym 
for an impregnable fortress. If he believes that, it is easy 
for him to believe that the Western Hemisphere, with Britain 
(“if she wishes to co-operate”) to act as conductor for 
rockets and guided missiles, is also impregnable. At least. 
after this speech, it should be easier for Americans to forgive 
Western Europe for being “confused with fears and dis- 
unities ” when Russian tanks are 150 miles from the borders 
of France. Mr Hoover is even more confused with them 
3,000 miles away. 


American Notes 


Freezing the Economy 


The icy blast which hit Detroit when the automobile 
manufacturers refused to take back their price increases has 
now spread, in a milder form, to the whole country. The 
Economic Stabilisation Agency has asked for a voluntary 
freeze of all prices at the levels prevailing on December 1st. 
Putting the order on a temporary basis recognises that there 
is not, as yet, the staff or machinery to impose and enforce 
thousands of regulations ; it also relieves the Administration, 
for the moment, of the embarrassing necessity of imposing 
wage controls before an agreement has been worked out with 
the unions. But businessmen are left in no doubt that, if they 
increase their prices in violation of the “ fair standards ” laid 
down, they may expect retribution in the form of a “ roll- 
back ” as soon as the stabilisers get round to them. 


The “fair standards” provide that prices may not be 
increased by any company earning profits before taxes equal 
to or larger than its average in the years 1946-49, though no 
company can be forced to produce any item at a loss, and the 
wind may be tempered, when a full compulsory system is set 
up, to the shorn lambs of the aircraft industry and others who 
did badly in the base period. Profits this year are expected 
to reach $40 billion, compared with an average of $28.8 
billion in 1946-1949, so that there is room to absorb sub- 
stantial advances in costs. Moreover, the Price Administrator 
has hinted that he might have to require lower prices for 
certain basic materials, which were raised before 
December 1st—a shaft directed, perhaps, at the steel industry 
which, to Detroit’s fury, announced new prices just before 
the ice-age set in. It seems certain that the earliest extension 
of compulsion will cover metals necessary to the defence 
programme, such as copper, zinc and steel scrap, and oil. 

The automobile industry, target of Price Regulation 
Number One, is also the first to have its wages frozen—unti 
March Ist. But this is an empty consolation, for under the 
cost-of-living clause in its labour contracts, no increase is in 
any case possible until then. In the next two months the 
controllers must find some way of reconciling the insistence 
of the companies that they cannot continue these “ escalator ” 
clauses unless they are allowed to raise their prices, and the 
threat of Mr Reuther, for the automobile workers, that if 
the cost-of-living proviso is thrown out, the five-year contract 
with the manufacturers goes with it. Similar clauses are 
spreading like wild-fire ; it was the linking of their wages 
with the cost of living, coupled with a substantial increase, 
which settled the year-old railway dispute. 


The only way to stabilise wages, the unions insist, is to 
stabilise the cost of living, and in this the price of cars plays 
a small part compared with those of food and rent. But 
unfortunately, when Congress passed the Defence Production 
Act, it provided, with its farm constituents in mind, that food 
and farm ceilings might not be set below the actual price 
prevailing in June, or parity, whichever was higher. With 
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the exception of beef, veal, and lamb, most foods are selling 
well below parity—the farmer’s equivalent, though a lordly 
one, of labour’s cost-of-living clause. 


* * * 


Re-enter EPT 


Like a nervous dentist probing an aching tooth, Congress 
has spent six months picking away at the problem of 
imposing a tax on the “ excess” profits of American corpora- 
tions. Its work has been punctuated by agonised cries from 
American business, which has damned EPT as the measure 
most likely to inflict the greatest amount of pain for the least 
amount of good. Last week Congress braced itself, and a 
House and Senate conference committee passed a new 
tax Bill which will take $3,200 million a year out of cor- 
porate profits, with 80 per cent coming from an EPT 
provision. The Senate has already approved the Bill, and 
House approval, followed by President Truman’s signature, 
is expected early in the new year. 


The Bill leaves undisturbed the 25 per cent tax on profits 
which are less than $25,000, but it increases the tax on 
“normal” profits beyond that amount from 45 per cent to 
47 per cent. On “ excess” profits, the new tax is 77 per cent. 
Most corporations may use one of two standards for deter- 
mining what portion of their profits is excess: (1) everything 
above 85 per cent of their average annual earnings in the 
most profitable three years from 1946 to 1949 inclusive ; 
(2) earnings greater than 12 per cent of the first $5,000,000 
of invested capital and retained earnings, 10 per cent of the 
next $5,000,000, and 8 per cent of all capital above $10 
million. 


Although the new tax Bill has sharpened the businessman’s 
anguish by making EPT retroactive to July 1, 1950, Congress 
has dulled the pain a bit with a few special provisions. Most 
important of these is the clause which limits the amount 
taken by combined regular and excess profits taxes to 62 per 
cent of a corporation’s income. The Bill also attempts to 
avoid discriminating against certain industries, such as tele- 
vision or aviation, which have grown much faster or much 
slower than the average during the base period 1946-49. In 
the last war Congress tried to solve this problem by writing 
a general relief clause for hardship cases, with the result that 
claims for exemption from EPT came flooding in by the 
thousands, and many are still pending. In the light of this 
experience, Congress has established special rate bases for 
“ growing,” “ depressed ” or “ regulated” industries and has 
set up conditions which companies must satisfy to qualify 
for softer tax treatment. 


This new levy on corporations, combined with higher 
individual income taxes already written into law, will boost 
the nation’s annual tax bill to $50.6 billion a year, compared 
to the $37.3 billion planned in the hopeful days before Korea. 
However, the pain is just beginning: Congress will be asked 
to pass still another “ tremendous ” tax increase in 1951. 


® * * 


Men Wanted 


If Congress allows the President to regroup government 
agencies, for the sake of greater efficiency during the present 
emergency, those dealing with manpower will probably be 
brought together in one office under the new Director of 
Defence Mobilisation. If so, he will have control not only 
over the supply of labour for industry but also over that of 
men for the armed forces. For the moment, at least, there 
is little conflict between the two, except in the case of skilled 
workmen who are also military reservists or members of the 
National Guard. A number of these have been called up, 
but otherwise the services are filling their ranks with 
volunteers or, in the case of the Army, with conscripts too 
young to have become indispensable. Of the 8,500,000 
men now in the 19-to-26-year-old group, which is liable to 
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conscription, only about 250,000 are eligible for deferment 
because they are doing essential work, and most of these are 
employed on farms. 


But over 7,000,000 more are exempt for other reasons, half 
of them because they served during the last war, the rest 
because they are unfit, have wives or other dependants or are 
students. The Army has already taken 200,000 of the 
remaining million, but there will be at least 500,000 more 
amongst those who reach the age of 19, or finish their 
educational deferment, this year. The rate at which con- 
Scripts are being called up has just been doubled, to 80,000 
a month, and both the Army and the Air Force are mobilising 
more of their National Guardsmen, in spite of the lack of 
space in camps and the shortage of officers for training. By 
these means it should be possible to expand the armed forces 
from the 2,300,000, which is the approximate number of 
those now serving, to the 3,500,000 which is the President’s 
latest target for the second half of 1951. 


But the services will have to look further afield for the four 
or five million men which are the more distant target and for 
the 800,000 replacements which will be needed each year that 
such a force is maintained. The President has power to pull 
the strings of the draft somewhat tighter, by changing the 
very generous deferment provisions, and the Army might 
lower its physical standards. But it seems certain that 
Congress will be asked to draw more men into the conscrip- 
tion net when the law comes up for renewal in the spring, if 
not before. The commonest suggestions are that the 
minimum age should be cut to 18 and the term of service 
extended from 21 months to two years ; veterans ~f the last 
war may also be drafted. 


It will not be long before industry, too, has out the “ Men 
Wanted ” signs. It already has in certain aircraft centres, 
although elsewhere there may be transitional unemployment 
as factories are turned over from civilian to arms production. 
The Secretary of Labour has already arranged with business 
and labour representatives to set up joint manpower com- 
mittees. Until labour shortages become more acute, their 
chief task will be that of co-ordinating the placing of defence 
contracts with the availability of manpower. 


x * x 


Protestant Co-operation 


The twenty-five Protestant church organisations, which 
are co-operating with four Eastern Orthodox churches in the 
new National Council of Churches of Christ in the United 
States, have led the opposition to the appointment of an 
American diplomatic representative at the Vatican. It is 
therefore as absurd to accuse the new council of being “a 
whistle-stop on the train back to Rome” as it is to suggest 
that the free enterprise system could be threatened by an 
organisation with which both Mr John Foster Dulles and 
Mr Harold Stassen are closely connected. There is, however, 
perhaps slightly more substance in the third charge levelled 
against the National Council by the fundamentalist “ Bibie- 
believing ” groups, who also say that it is “ another mile-post 
on the road to a super-church.” For this traditional objection 
to such national bodies is shared by the Southern Baptist 
Convention and the Missouri Synod of the Lutheran Church, 
neither of which has joined the council ; between them they 
have over 8,000,000 members. 


Other nation-wide Lutheran churches, however, have 
decided that the time has come for whole-hearted religious 
co-operation, and so have the other Baptist Conventions, 
whose total membership of nearly 8,500,000 includes Presi- 
dent Truman. The largest single Church in the National 
Council is the Methodist, with 8,700,000 members, and 
others are the Presbyterian, to which 2,400,000 Americans 
belong, the Disciples of Christ, the Protestant Episcopal, 
the Congregational Christian and the African Methodist 
Episcopal, each with over a million members. The Friends 
have joined and so have various Evangelical churches, but the 
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Mormons and the Christian Scientists have not. Altogether 
the national churches participating in the council have over 
31 million members, representing about 75 per cent of the 
organised Protestants and Eastern Orthodox communicants 
in the United States. There are altogether about 240 
religious bodies in the country, with over 80 million mem- 
bers. The Roman Catholic Church, with nearly 27 million 
members, is by far the largest single unit. 

The National Council is in no sense a merger of churches, 
or a new religious denomination ; it is only “a system of 
unified Christian enterprise,” which will provide a centre for 
developing Protestant strategy on national and international 
issues. It is in fact an amalgamation of eight interdenomina- 
tional service agencies, including the Federal Council of 
Churches of Christ, that have been built up to further specific 
mutual ends. The council will have four divisions, dealing 
with home missions, foreign missions, education and Christian 
work and social problems. The most telling argument in 
favour of this latest centralisation has been that it will ensure 
cheaper and more efficient administration and that such large- 
scale organisation will give more prestige to the Christian 
forces in American life. 


* * x 


Titanium for Defence 


-. The unique qualities of a postwar, semi-light metal, 
titanium, is tantalising the defence planners. It attracts the 
Navy because it is as immune to corrosion from salt water 
and sea air as platinum ; it is resistant to hot acids and the 
strengih-weight ratio of its alloys is claimed to exceed that 
of any other metal, a point not lost on the Air Force. The 
difficulty has been that the metal, a younger brother of 
titanium dioxide, the white pigment, is in such short supply 
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that the whole production of titanium sponge, about 60 tons 
a year, is needed for research into its qualities. 


Iimenite, the ore from which it is taken, is plentiful ; the 
bottleneck is in the scarcity of refining plant and the high 
cost of the product—about $5 a pound for titanium sponge 
and about $15 a pound for sheet. Encouraged by the govera- 
ment, the Titanium Metals Corporation is planning a 
$15-20 million expansion in its extraction operations, but 
the largest project is the $30 million undertaking just opened 
at Lac Tio, in Northern Quebec. Here the Kennecott Copper 
Corporation and the New Jersey Zinc Company are begin- 
ning to extract titanium oxides and high grade pig iron from 
the largest known deposits of ilmenite in the world. These 
were discovered in 1941 in the Lake Allard region, and by 
1946 it was reported that the deposits contained over 
125 million tons of ore, about 35 per cent titanium dioxide 
and about 40 per cent iron. But the project would hardly 
have been undertaken on the present scale had there not been 
an improvement and simplification of the cumbersome and 
expensive methods of extracting titanium oxides. Five new- 
type electric furnaces are to be employed eventually, which 
will produce slag for American producers of the pigment and 
the metal. To do this has required building a 27-mile railway 
through the wilderness and constructing a 40-mile trans- 
mission line to carry electric power from the Shawinigan 
Light and Power Company. The extraction of titanium 
metal is also a heavy consumer of power, and further expan- 
sion by the National Lead Company in Nevada is dependent. 
IN part, upon securing an adequate supply of cheap electricity 
at a time when it is in fierce demand for defence industries. 


a x x 


Spanish Omelette 


When last autumn the United Nations debated the ques- 
tion of resumin full diplomatic relations with Spain, the 
United States, supporting such a resumption, emphasised 
that it would not constitute approval of the policies or 
practices of the Spanish government. President Truman did 
not at the time seem so certain of this as was the State 
Department, but he has now been convinced of the practical 
advantages of having a full Ambassador in Madrid, and has 
appointed Mr Stanton Griffis to that post. Mr Griffis will 
probably be instructed to use as long a spoon as possible 
when supping with General Franco, for most Americans 
share Mr Truman’s dislike of seeing their country sit down 
to table with a dictator. 


The table will not, however, be bare, for Congress has 
already cooked up some aid for Spain and Mr Truman has 
reluctantly allowed it to be served. The Marshall Plan 
appropriation, approved in September, carried a loan of 
$62,500,000 for Spain, which it was thought the President 
would impound. His objection was that the loan brought 
Spain into the European Recovery Programme by the back 
door ; the country had long been eligible in theory for loans 
from the Export-Import Bank, although in practice it was not 
a good enough credit risk. When the loan programme quietly 
got under way in November, this difficulty was glossed over 
by making the loans not to the government, but to private 
companies for individual projects which might make “ sub- 
stantial contributions to the Spanish economy.” 

That economy, such as it is, will inevitably be on the 
anti-Communist side in the event of war with Russia and, 
as the international situation has deteriorated, this argument 
has presumably carried more weight with Mr Truman. It is 
one which earlier carried weight with members of Congress 
not normally sympathetic to totalitarian regimes, or to the 
American cotton interests and Catholic voters who favoured a 
lean to Spain. These Congressmen were also encouraged 10 
vote for the loan by the hope that it might be repaid with 
the bases in Spain which American military leaders say they 
would like. This is not the last time democratic dogma will 
be broken to make the anti-Communist omelette. 
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Poverty and Inflation 


(From Our Correspondent in India) 


N Asia poverty has caused the whole of society to be rotted 

not only by corruption but also by inflation. Partly, 
of course, inflation is the consequence of the war and its 
devastation. But beyond that there is in modern Asian society 
a perpetual tendency towards inflation. Governments which 
have promised the impossible, and which also realise how 
desperate is the need of their society for capital investment, 
are always being tempted to finance welfare and investment 
alike by a budget deficit. Moreover, the modern social 
conscience demands that nobody should starve or die of 
unnecessary disease. There is, therefore, always a tendency 
for income to outrun production, and the economy is deprived 
of the correctives of famine and plague. 


Inflation, by its gross aggravation of social injustice, also 
destroys the moral effect of the liberal reforms Asian govern- 
ments have recently been so extensively making. In many 
places, the tenant is being given ownership; everywhere rents 
and interest have been controlled. Everywhere, too, taxation 
has been made sharply progressive. The resultant benefits 
in extra social stability would be more obvious if at the same 
time the black market were not constantly furnishing new 
examples of the wicked flourishing like the green bay tree. 
No system which does not command the moral respect of the 
people can survive. Capitalism is, therefore, dependent on 
the good behaviour of capitalists. A main reason why 
England has no Communism, where France and Germany 
have, is the Nonconformist conscience. Inflation and black 
market create a world where the big cars and the pretty 
women go to those who let wages lag behind prices, who 
sell under the counter and whose transactions are conducted 
in cash. 


No wonder that the young and the idealist begin to hanker 
for more violent courses, that Parliamentary processes begin 
10 appear too cumbersome for the cleaning of augean stables. 
The common law tradition of protecting the accused itself 
seems somewhat old fashioned when its main beneficiaries 
become profiteers. 


Production Must be Expanded 


In a normal society, the ideals of youth fade away with 
age and family cares and a secure job. But in an inflation 
even the able find themselves chasing the pot at the end of 
the rainbow. No matter how hard they work, no matter how 
many promotions they receive, taxes and the cost of living 
seems to go up as quickly as their pay, while the average 
member of the middle class faces a slow squeeze of all his 
standards, a slow destruction of all his hopes for his own 
future and those of his sons. When the shopkeeper flourishes 
and the clerk starves, revolution is round the corner, for the 
educated middle class will tolerate only so much. 


All these problems could be solved if production could 
once be set on the road of expansion. There would be less 
corruption, for the struggle for life would become less grim. 
There would be a cure for inflation, because supply would 
tise. There would be room for welfare, since there would 
be a surplus with which to pay for it. Everywhere in Asia 
the first enthusiasm for the welfare state has died in dis- 
illusion, and men are beginning to talk of production. But 


so far the liberal state has shown no sign that it knows how 
to increase production. Its combination of large promises 
with small performance, inappropriate welfare with freedom 
for the profiteer, talk of nationalisation with the practice of 
private enterprise, is the worst possible atmosphere for 
development. Most of Asia—Malaya is the only notable 
exception—has been getting poorer for twenty years ; much 
of it has been getting poorer for fifty. Whatever test one 
takes one always gets the same answer of increasing poverty. 
India has 25 per cent less textiles per head than before the 
war, Japan has had its housing shattered, the Philippines 
have 1,800 calories per head per day against 1,900 in 1938. 
In 1880, India probably had its full requirements of 2,500 
calories ; its present 1,600 leave no margin for millions above 
the basic requirements. Production and more production 
must then be the cry. Without it Asian societies risk becoming 
a madhouse where the starving fight for scraps. Already 
in Calcutta the great landowner’s grandson is a clerk and his 
grandson will be lucky to be a doorman. Against such con- 
ditions people must eventually revolt. 


‘Where are the Savings ? 


Liberalism has, indeed, so far done well in Asia. It has 
given freedom and independence, a new respect for the dignity 
of man and a new concern for the under-privileged. But 
it is not very well equipped to solve the problem of produc- 
tion, for its whole assumption is that production is to be left 
to individual initiative ; and in societies without entrepreneurs 
or adequate savings, individual initiative, without aid from 
outside, in management and risk-taking ability as well as in 
money, cannot possibly do the job. 


Yet the job must be done and done quickly. These societies 
have lost the stability which came from the belief that poverty 
was the will of God. Karma can no longer satisfy even the 
Hindu of the incorrectness of the western idea that man can 
improve his material condition by his own efforts. It is here, 
therefore, that poverty gives Communism its best chance. 
Free capitalism will fail without aid. Then Asia will turn to 
the capitalism-cum-terror of the Communists. As Asia sees 
it, the Soviet Union has shown that if the population is 
squeezed by enough liquidations and enough forced labour 
camps, even the most backward society can produce the 
savings necessary for development. Every western tremble 
before Soviet might is in Asia an argument for Communism 
—it is rarely realised that the Soviet Union was a great power 
even before 1917. If China should be able to follow the 
Soviet example, then liberalism will be irretrievably lost in 
Asia unless enough aid to permit the other countries to match 
the Chinese achievement 1s given at once. In order to meet 
the increase in population and give a margin for hope, an 
improvement in national income of 2}-3 per cent a year is 
required. To attain that, aid would not need to exceed 
£250 million a year, of which {150-£175 million would 
be for India, which has over half the population of the region 
(excluding China) and is the strategic and political key of the 
whole area. 

The Soviet Union and China are dangerous examples for 
reasons which are wider than the merely economic. Asia has 
observed how profound is the western respect for force. It 
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is remembered that the quality of the Japanese Navy made 
Japanese honorary white men in a dozen countries and it has 
been remarked that Mao is treated more gingerly than Chiang 
ever was. Certainly nobody doubts that there would be 
no South African Group Areas Act if India and Pakistan had 
an American-size air force. Asia is profoundly sensitive about 
colour ; and colour prejudice is fundamentally the result of 
the coloured man’s poverty, with its concomitant ignorance 
and squalor. 


Liberalism is today fighting a losing battle in Asia. It is 
not made for forced draft economies. The forced draft must 
come from elsewhere. If the West does not provide it through 
aid, the Soviet Union and terror will. 


The Stakes in Austria 


[FROM OUR VIENNA CORRESPONDENT] 


_ Tue Foreign Ministers’ deputies having refrained from 
making news either by chewing up or swallowing whole the 
extremely over-ripe Austrian peace treaty, a certain amount 
of profit can be gained by trying to analyse just why the 
Russians have hitherto been so reluctant to leave Austria. 
It cannot be simply that they have established an economic 
stake in the country which would be reduced in value if 
the peace treaty came into force. The financial value of 
the assets to be foregone, though considerable, could never 
be a decisive factor in the rebuilding of the Soviet Union. 
It must be assumed that the main reasons for staying are 
either political or military, or a combination of the two. 


In both respects Austria is the bolt that either holds 
Central Europe together or keeps it apart. Its frontiers march 
with those of six countries, two of which are western type 
democracies and two “ people’s democratic” regimes. The 
fifth is Germany and the sixth Jugoslavia. The backbone of 
Austria, which runs for some 400 miles from Switzerland 
almost to Hungary and as far as Jugoslavia, is the semi- 
circular bastion of the Alps where Hitler intended to make 
his last stand. The bastion itself lies in the zones of occupa- 
tion of the three western states though they have only a few 
thousand men between them to man it. But while they are 
there, they do to some extent bar the door to the western 
and southern extension of Communist influence. 


The converse of this picture is that the Soviet Union, while 
it controls the Austrian provinces of Burgenland, Lower 
Austria and the northern Danube district of Upper Austria, 
controls the extension of western influence to the “ people’s 
democracies ” of Czechoslovakia and Hungary. Communism 
as an ideology has no interest whatever for nearly 39 
Austrians out of every 40, so that it is evident that the 
departure of Russian troops would make a vast difference 
not only to the political power of the numerically microscopic 
Austrian Communist Party but also to the position of the 
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regimes in the two satellite countries across the border. [np 
the Soviet Zone Austrian passport control, both outwards and 
inwards, operates under Soviet direction. If the Russian 
officers order that an individual shall be allowed either in 
or out, the Austrians can do nothing about it. But when 
the Russians leave, the two rather fragile “ people’s demo- 
cracies ” will have a wholly unsympathetic regime on their 
doorsteps. No doubt when this time comes, the Austrians 
will be much too busy with their own internal politics to 
pay much political attention to their neighbours ; but this js 
a fact which a totalitarian regime cannot easily appreciate. 
From the Soviet standpoint, unoccupied Austria would be 
the West’s central bastion in which it would organise its 
advance towards the east. After all, that is the way the 
Soviet Union would treat Austria if it could. 


In this connection it is unsafe to assume, as is so often 
done, that the Russian complaints about the alleged re- 
militarisation of western Austria are simply pretexts for de- 
laying the signature of the peace treaty. It is true that the 
Soviet Government is in no hurry to sign. But it also does 
really seem to be convinced that the West is planning an 
attack on the Soviet Union and that it will use Austrian, 
German and any other cannon fodder it can lay its hands 
on. It has always been the object of Soviet policy to try 
to extend Communism without getting involved in war and 
there is no reason to suppose that this is not its policy still. 
If so, the Soviet Union will either try to hang on to its 
position in Austria until it can again advance westwards, o: 
it will regard Austria as an outlying position of its version 
of the cordon sanitaire and stay until it thinks it is unsafe 
to remain any longer. 


When the West Talks Back 


If the Soviet Government thought that a Communist 
regime could be established in Vienna without risk of general 
war, it would of course establish it tomorrow. Ernst Fischer, 
Secretary of the Austrian Communist Party, was no doubt 
quite sincere when he said that the Communist strikes last 
September and October were not an attempt to seize power 
but that, if they had been, the Austrian Government would 
have been overthrown in a matter of hours. With Russian 
guns behind the strikers, this is certainly true 22d as Rus- 
sian support was only given in a few localities and on a 
limited scale, the: strikes should therefore be regarded as an 
exercise. The only reason Russian guns were not put at 
the strikers’ di 1 in Austria, as they were when the local 
Communists seized power in Czechoslovakia, was that the 
West is now beginning to talk back and the Kremlin has 
begun to believe that it now means what it says. 


To the observer in Vienna with occasional opportunities 
to see round a corner of the iron curtain it seems that, if 
the time comes, it will be quite easy for the Kremlin to 
put its Austrian policy into reverse. It has negotiated the 
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peace treaty of its own free will and got almost what it asked 
for. It can change direction without loss of face, and will 
certainly not consider the interests of the “ people’s demo- 
cracies” any more than it did the interests of Jugoslavia 
in the case of Trieste. While the interests of the “ people’s 
democracies ” are the interests of Mother Russia and world 
Communism they will be protected. While they toe the 
ideological line they will be supported provided the Soviet 
Union does not lose thereby. At the moment, the interests 
of the Soviet Union coincide with those of Czechoslovakia 
and Hungary in the matter of Austria. The fact that the 
Cominform has just accused Rude Pravo, the official organ 
of the Czechoslovak Communist Party, of “ political and 
theoretical mistakes ” is a sign that these interests may not 
go on coinciding for ever. It is conceivable, though unlikely, 
that President Gottwald, who, a few weeks earlier, had 
publicly praised Rude Pravo orthodoxy, will follow Tito to 
Coventry. Even if that were to happen, however, the para- 
mount considerations would still be: What effect would 
signing the Austrian peace treaty have on the promotion of 
world Communism and the safety of the Soviet Union ? 
Only the Kremlin car answer that one. 


Leaders in Peking 


For the world today Chinese Communism in terms of 
personality is Mao Tse-tung. He is sometimes called the 
Lenin of the Chinese revolution, sometimes compared to 
Stalin, sometimes regarded as a lesser Stalin and sometimes 
he is viewed with hope as an oriental Tito. But none of 
these analogies fits Mao very closely. Unlike Lenin, he was 
not the founder or original leader of the Communist party 
in China ; unlike Stalin, he has not disposed of all rival or 
oppositional influences by physical elimination ; and, unlike 
Tito, he was neither originally a soldier, nor has his personal 
achievement been primarily of a military order. Although 
his leadership is now well established and is consolidated by 
the offices he holds in the Central People’s Government, his 
authority appears to be by no means absolute, and it may 
well be that the limitations of his experience will in the future 
give an increasingly strong voice to other leaders with some- 
what different qualifications. 


The original leader of the Chinese Communist party, 
founded in 1921, was Chen Tu-hsiu, a professor of Peking 
National University, where Mao Tse-tung, the child of a 
peasant family prosperous enough to give him an education, 
once worked as a library assistant. The university of Peking 
was the source of the so-called movement of May 4th, when 
in 1919 the students demonstrated against concessions made 
to Japan by the Chinese government of the day. The 
influence and example of the Russian Bolshevik revolution 
was added to this nationalist agitation, and the Communist 
party from its inception laid a strong emphasis on the anti- 
imperialist side of the doctrine, but for internal politics 
adopted the Leninist line, as pursued in Russia, of action 
based on the urban proletariat with agrarian revolt as an 
auxiliary device. The party gained its strongest initial 
support in the cities of Canton and Shanghai. It was 
obedient to the directives of the Comintern, and on instruc- 
tions from Moscow subordinated itself to the Kuomintang 
in the campaign against the Northern war-lords, refraining 
from taking any action against the Kuomintang until it was 
too late. It was Chiang Kai-shek, and not the Communists, 
who made the coup d’état of April, 1927. The Communists 
were suppressed in Shanghai and other cities, and a number 
of their leaders were captured and executed. As Stalin had 
been responsible for the Comintern directives, a scapegoat 
had to be found and the blame was put on Chen Tu-hsiu, 
who was deposed from the leadership of the Chinese party. 
Chen refused to accept the blame, became a Trotskyite and 
was expelled from the party in 1931. He was subsequently 
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arrested and imprisoned by the Kuomintang and disappeared 
from the political field. 


Chen’s successor was Li Li-san, who reported to Moscow 
that there was still strong support for the party among the 
urban workers and advocated attempts to seize large towns 
with the help of the Communist-led peasant forces which 
were at large in the countryside. When, however, events 
showed that there was no longer any revolutionary militancy 
in the towns, Li Li-san was in turn discredited ; he was 
summoned to Moscow, where he publicly repented of his 
errors, and was put into cold storage in Moscow’s foreign 
Communist community until 1945. Meanwhile, all that was 
left in China was the peasant guerrilla movement which had 
achieved unexpected successes in remote areas. The Comin- 
term now gave this purely rural Marxism its blessing, and 
the new conditions of the struggle produced the new leader ; 
this was Mao Tse-tung, who had been organising peasant 
revolt in his native province of Hunan and had later set up 
a “ Soviet Republic ” in southern Kiangsi. 


In the years that followed Communism became known to 
the peasants of China as the Chu-Mao, a compound of the 
family names of Mao Tse-tung and his military commander- 
in-chief Chu Teh. Mao, half peasant and half student- 
intellectual, became linked in a most formidable partnership 
with a man six years older than himself, the son of a wealthy 
landowner, who had become a professional soldier and had 
also held high civil office in the provincial administration of 
Yunnan. In 1922, at the age of 35, Chu Teh underwent a 
conversion which carried him first into the Kuomintang and 
then into the Communist party. He handed over his wealth 
to his nine concubines for bringing up his children, cured 
himself of the opium habit, to which he was addicted, and 
went to Germany and France for four years to pursue 
advanced military studies. Returning to China, he studied 
Russian military textbooks which Chiang Kai-shek had 
brought back from Moscow, and evolved his own theory of 
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strategy and tactics ; holding a command under Chiang in 
Kiangsi in 1927, he rebelled and took his troops over to the 


Communists, joining up with Mao Tse-tung’s force from 
Hunan. 


If any parallel to his career is to be found in the Russian 
Revolution, it would be in Tukhachevsky. Chu Teh, how- 
ever, has a stronger position than any professional soldier 
attained in relation to the Bolsheviks under Lenin. It has 
often been emphasised by foreign observers that the People’s 
Army “ is free from old-fashioned Chinese ‘ war-lordism ’ ”’; 
it is subject to rigorous discipline and to firm control by the 
party. But this docility of the army has been in large 
measure due to Chu Teh’s own loyalty and does not diminish 
the real power which he embodies and of which he would 
dispose if there were ever to be a serious political split in the 
party. It is Chu Teh who has selected and brought forward 
the group of able generals whose names have recently become 
known to the outside world—Lin Piao, trained at the Wham- 
poa Military Academy under Chiang Kai-shek and Bluecher, 
and a veteran of the famous Long March; Liu Po-cheng, 
trained in Moscow and another veteran of the Long March ; 
Nieh Yung-cheng, trained first as a chemist in France and 
afterwards at the Military Academy in Moscow ; Chen Yi, 
French-educated and former organiser of the Chinese Com- 
munists in France ; Yeh Chien-ying, trained in Whampoa 
and Moscow and former chief of staff to Chu Teh. These 
are men with whom the party must reckon, especially in 


matters of foreign policy where issues of peace and war are 
at stake. 


Who is the Kremlin’s Favourite ? 


On the civil side Chou En-lai has the most prominent 
official position and is also the man best known to Western 
diplomats on account of his long service as “ ambassador ” 
of the Communist party in Chungking, and in the negotiations 
with Chiang Kai-shek arranged in 1946 by General Marshall. 
He is certainly the party’s specialist in foreign diplomatic, as 
distinct from international Communist, affairs, and is 
generally considered abroad as the most moderate of the 
Communist leaders. But it is doubtful whether his influence 
in the party is as great as his public position would imply. 
For power in the party control of the party machine and its 
ancillary organisations is becoming more and more important 
as the regime consolidates itself as the possessor of state 
power, leading and governing 400 million people. The days 
of the Long March when the leaders were personally in 
contact with their followers with a minimum of formality 
have been left far behind. Moreover, the time of predomi- 
nantly agrarian politics is over ; now that the cities are under 
Communist rule, there is an inevitable change of proportion, 
not only because Communism must now get back to its 
proper course of basing itself on the urban proletariat, but 
also because the maintenance and expansion of industry has 
become of primary concern to the party. These conditions 
are not altogether favourable to Mao with his peasant back- 
ground ; he retains immense prestige on account of his past 
successes, but his previous lack of contact with industrial 
labour organisation is now a handicap to him. 


The leader who has profited most from the new conditions 
is Moscow-trained Liu Shao-chi, who originally played a 
leading part in organising trade unions in Shanghai and who 
did not take part in the Long March and the sojourn in rural 
Shensi, but carried on underground activity organising cells 
among workers and students in Peking and other cities under 
Kuomintang rule. He became the party’s specialist in indus- 
trial trade union organisation, and after his long experience 
of clandestine political management he has been given special 
charge of the administration of the party apparatus. He was 
the principal representative of China at the WFTU con- 
ference held in Peking a year ago, and his writings are more 
prominent in the Cominform journal than those of any other 
Chinese leader. A Communist of the most rigorous ortho- 
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doxy, he pays due deference to Mao as the supreme leader, 
but there seems little doubt that he exerts a powerful influence 
behind the scenes. He is said to be the Kremlin’s favourite 
among the Chinese leaders, and though in certain circum- 
stances this might be a liability, it is an asset as long as the 
Sino-Soviet alliance pays handsome dividends for China. 


The Sardines Return 


[FROM A CORRESPONDENT] 


AFTER several years’ desertion of their haunts along the 
Portuguese coast, the sardines have this year begun to come 
back. This is very important for the Portuguese fishing 
industry, since sardines normally supply over 50 per cent 
of the total catch. They can be caught all the year round 
and provide both food for the domestic market and an 
excellent raw material for the country’s canning industry. 
(Moreover, some studies carried out by Portuguese biologists 
show that the sardines caught off the coast generally present 
a more interesting physiological and anatomical development 
than those caught elsewhere.) 


The trouble with the Portuguese sardines is that they are 
rather elusive. Being essentially a migratory species, from 
time to time the number found off the Portuguese coast 
decreases sharply, or else they disappear from some sections 
of the coast and reappear in another. Experts on marine 
biology disagree amongst themselves as to why the sardines 
travel around like this. Changes in the temperature of the 
water, the winds, the movement of the ocean currents have 
all been blamed ; so has the practice of intensive fishing and 
the use of certain condemned practices. Some biologists 
attribute a cyclical character to the sardines’ migrations and 
maintain that a serious scarcity occurs every eight years. 


During the last few years the Portuguese sardine fisheries 
have passed through one of the periodic crises due to the 
flight of the sardine. While in 1947 the production of the 
canning industry amounted to 38,736,992 kilograms, 
valued at 104,534,720 escudos, in 1948 it decreased to 
25,308,190 kilograms, and in 1949 it fell still further to 
15,146,833 kilograms, valued at 88,904,868 escudos. The 
average price per kilogram rose from 2.69 escudos in 1947 to 
§.37 in 1948 and to §.86 in 1949. On the domestic market 
the price per kilogram rose from 2.09 escudos in 1947 to 
4.16 in 1948 and to 4.66 in 1949; and the amount consumed 
fell from 62,618,259 kilograms in 1947 to 19,649,665 in 1949. 


The Portuguese Government, through its corporations, 
did its best to lessen the impact of the crisis on the 50,000 
fishermen and their families who make their living from 
the sardine fisheries. It sent fishing boats to Morocco, 
reduced the price of fuel and made loans to the owners of 
fishing boats. It also increased to a total of 60 or 90 days 
a year (according to the size of the boat) the periods of 
1§ days during which the boats must not put to sea. 


Steps’ were also taken to protect the canning industry 
which provides one of the most important Portuguese exports. 
At Matoshinos, where about half of the Portuguese fleet 
operates, a contract was drawn up which guaranteed a 

, although small, supply of sardines for the canning 
industry. This industry has, in fact, during recent years 
achieved notable developments, thanks not only to the inter- 
vention of the Government but also to its having obtained 
important markets abroad, especially in Great Britain. No new 
canning factories have been constructed, since it is legally 
difficult to do this ; but many existing factories, especially 
those at Setubal, Matoshinos and Algarve have been com- 
pletely reorganised. The manufacturing processes have been 
improved and standardised, and a better type of olive oil 
is now used. The Government is also building a tinplate 
factory for the benefit of the canning industry. 
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Steel was the first major industry to 
embark on a great post-war development 
plan of modernisation and expansion. 


Management and men have co-operated 
in getting the most out of existing plant, 
and there has been willing agreement to 
keep the furnaces working continuously. 


In research and training, in development 
andinsecuringraw material, thecommon 
services available to all firms in the 
industry have been steadily expanded. 


Output has risen from under thirteen 
million tons to over sixteen million tons 
a year, prices have been kept below 

the level of other great steel pro- 

ducing countries and our exports 
' of goods made from steel are 
more than twice pre-war. 
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In five years of progress the steel 
industry has shown what can be done 
by enterprise and co-operation. 
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A sensible policy for process steam—No. 26 


For Advice on 
Process Steam Problems 


BY SPIRAX 


__ This is the final item in our series of Notes. Its purpose 
is to suggest what you should do when you are in need 
of advice on any kind of problem associated with process 
Steam usage. 

At Cheltenham we have a headquarters’ technical staff 
engaged wholly on steam utilisation matters. In every 
industrial area of the country, and in many places abroad, 
there are resident engineers for discussion and advice on 
the spot. 

There is a list of useful Technical Bulletins, Information 
Sheets, and Installation Drawings we have got out on a 
wide range of subjects to do with steam control, heat 
transfer and steam economy. 

If you write to us we shall be very pleased. We have, 
of course, published these Notes in the hope that we might 
persuade you to do so. 


Correspondence to: Spirax Manufacturing Co. Ltd. 
(Economist Enquiries), Cheltenham, Glos. 


NOTES ALREADY APPEARED: Jan. i4, “A sensible policy for process steam”; 


Jan, 28, “Who controls your steam stores?’ ; Peb. 11, “Do you get full value frem your 


steam?” ; Peb. 25, “What steam costing will tell you"; March 11, “Meter your steam 
to get the facts’’; March 25, “Why have a boilerhouse ?”; April &, “ Four pillars 
of process steam wisdom"; April 22, “Process heat transfer deciies plant earnings ” 
May 6, “ Resistant films ¢. process economy”; May 20, “ The air film handicap on 
output”; Jane Removing the air film handicap’; June 17, “Water film against 
process ontpat"’; July 1, “ Individual steam separation”; July 15, “ How are your 


o 


; July 29, “ Bet‘er steam trapping, better ontpnt economy”: 





steam traps chose 


Aug. 12, “The Steam circulation system’; Aug. 26, “Steam pressures under conirel” ; 
Sept. 16, “ Thermostatic control simplified "; Sept. 23, “ Intelligent nse of * waste’ 
heat from steam’’; Oct. 7, ‘ Flash steam on the agenda”; Oct. 28, “ Better con- 
densate return systems"; Nor. 11, “A place for the automatic pump”; Ner. 314, 
* Heat transfer summing up"; Dee. 2, “ The more you know about Process Steam ” 


Dee. 16, “ Two Instructional Courses for Steam Executives.” 
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These improvements have been justified by the increase 
in the sardine catch this year. In May, 1950, it sank to less 
than 325,000 kilograms, valued at about 2,542,000 escudos ; 
but in August it was about 6,600,000 kilograms, in September 
about 8,200,000 kilograms and in October about 7,700,000 
kilograms. The price of sardines in the canning industry, 
which in May was 7.83 escudos a kilogram, had gone down 
to 4.83 escudos in October. If the canning industry is to 
develop it must have more foreign markets ; and it is, in 
fact, able to compete with other exporting countries, such as 
France and Morocco, not only in price but also in quality. 
But if the domestic consumption of sardines in the interior 
of the country is to be increased there must be more refrigera- 
tion installations and better communications. 


Australia’s Fight Against 
Inflation 


[FROM OUR MELBOURNE CORRESPONDENT] 


Tue Australian people have become exceedingly “ inflation 
conscious ” in the last twelve months with the aggravation 
of the various factors which are combining to push prices 
up at a rapidly mounting rate. There is a general realisation 
of the connection between buoyant export prices and an 
increase in the community’s purchasing power which is now 
threatening to drain a dwindling pound of still more of its 
value. Not only is inflation the nation’s most pressing 
economic problem, but it has become a political Aunt Sally, 
with the Government and the Opposition each blaming the 
other for the present drift in prices. 


The present Liberal-Country Party Government was 
returned to office in December last year on a pledge “to 
put value back in the pound.” Coming as it did, soon after 
the devaluation of sterling, and with it the Australian pound, 
it soon became apparent that the chief task of the Govern- 
ment would be to prevent prices from getting completely out 
of hand. Unfortunately, inflationary pressures began to 
develop with increasing intensity ; the final boost came in 
August, when the new season’s wool auctions opened in 
Sydney with prices 50 per cent higher than at the close 
of the previous sales. This meant that the income to the 
woolgrower would rise from £286 million to anything up 
to £550 million, if the prices were sustained. And, so far, 
the wool market has more than held and shows every possi- 
bility of going up further. 

- The size of Australia’s export income is the most powerful 
single factor affecting the economic prosperity of the country. 
This at first glance might seem to the outsider strange, for 
the gross value of rural production in 1949-50, estimated at 
£721 million, was only 27.2 per cent of the gross national 
product, and of the value of rural production, pastoral 
industry contributed something more than half. But although 
the primary industries of the Commonwealth contribute less 
than one-third of the value of the national product, fluctua- 
tions in the volume of export income have a profound 
influence on the volume of credit in the domestic economy 
and on the capacity of the nation to import. 


If Australia’s export income should ~ise in the current 
trade year by £250 million, as well it might if prices are 
sustained, this, in the absence of any specific measures to 
freeze the increase in income, would generate in the economy 
a secondary inflation of much more than £250 million by 
the time the new money had finally dissipated itself. This 
explains the great concern felt in Australia (inexplicable as 
it must be to other countries) at the great upswing in wool 
prices, when only 20 years ago higher prices for wool and 
wheat and metals was the prayer on everyone’s lips. The 
spectacular rise in the price of wool was received in some 
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quarters (not woolgrowing quarters) with gloomy foreboding; 
—an ironical commentary on the apparent inability of the 
economy to meet the threat of rapid economic change. 


The last Commonwealth Budget made some attempt to 
prevent the full blast of the higher wool prices from assailing 
the economy, by providing for a 20 per cent deduction of 
woolgrowers’ proceeds at the point of sale which is to be 
held as an advance payment of income tax. This will, it js 
estimated, provide £103 million out of a total revenue of 
£738.7 million. This move would be generally anti- 
inflationary only if the funds so collected were immobilised 
in a special account in the Commonwealth Bank. As it js, 
the tax is being collected in advance to meet expanding 
Commonwealth expenditure. 


To prevent the full effect of the rise in wool on the 
domestic market, the Federal Government has decided to 
pay a subsidy of £20 million to hold prices of Australian- 
made woollen goods. This, however, will have little effect 
on the general cost of living which is now subject to upward 
pressure from many points, aggravated markedly by the 
recent decision of the Commonwealth Arbitzation Court 
to grant an increase of {1 a week in the basic wage. This 
could well add a further {£100 million per annum to the 
nation’s wage bill—a not inconsiderable sum in a total wage 
and salary disbursement of £1,190 miliion in the last financia! 
year. 


Selective Credit Policy 


The latest official move to keep mounting inflation in 
check was the decision of the Commonwealth Bank, opera- 
ting as a central bank, to require the trading banks to follow 
a more selective credit policy. Overdraft accommodation 
is to be closely scrutinised and borrowers are to be induced 
to obtain their working capital from outside the banking 
system. This means that increasing recourse must be had 
to new capital issues and to borrowings on mortgage and 
debenture. But no spectacular results can be expected from 
this as the tremendous expansion in the volume of money 
is not due basically to bank advance policy but to buoyant 
export income and to an expanding programme of public 
and private investment. 


In this connection, the Government’s announced intention 
of restoring some measure of control over new capital issues 
raises some interesting problems. In January, the Treasurer 
(Mr Fadden) announced a complete lifting of the control of 
new capital issues on the ground that this wartime control 
was no longer necessary. This was immediately followed 
by a succession of new and bonus issues by a wide range of 
companies, and undoubtedly contributed to the booming 
conditions on Australian stock exchanges. If the new bank 
advance policy compels industrial companies to seek capita! 
in even greater volume from the market, the capital issues 
control will necessarily have to be administered with con- 
siderable latitude ; for companies could well find themselves 
in an embarrassing position, unable to obtain working capital 
from either the banks or the market. 


It seems impossible to hope for any early check to the 
rapidly mounting inflationary spiral in Australia in the 
absence of a downward turn in export prices. And that 
would quickly set in train a series of deflationary reactions 
with all their political, economic and social implications. The 
Budget could have been the instrument which contributed 
most to counteracting inflationary pressures in the economy ; 
but measures such as increasing taxation to enable more 
expenditure on public works to be met from revenue, and 
more social services expenditure to be met directly from 
recipients’ contributions, would have been politically inex- 
pedient, although economically sound. But as long as 
nothing is done to check the forces of inflation at their very 
source—and it is not impossible to do this in the Australian 
economy—little can be expected from piecemeal measures 
directed haphazardly to istlated points of the economy. 
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Aspects of enterprise 


No. 5. 
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Most of the shares in the Simon Engineering Group are 
held by the founder's descendants. To this extent it ts 
a family business. But the mistake of concentrating the 
management in family hands has been avoided ; no one 
family could provide the immense range of experience and 
ability to run such an enterprise, in which only the highest 
personal and professional qualities are good enough for 
the senior posts. Of thirty active directors of the various 
companies only two bear the name of Simon and only 


three more are members of the family by birth or marriage. 


SIMON-CARVES LTD 
HENRY SIMON LTD 
SIMON HANDLING ENGINEERS LTD 


TYRESOLES LTD 





TURBINE GEARS LTD 


THOS. ADSHEAD & SON LTD 
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Hinged terminal racks moulded in BAKELITE Material by the 
Westinghouse B. & S. Co. for their railway signalling system. 


British Industry uses Mouldings 
—in BAKELITE Material 


to be sure 


A great advantage of BAKELITE Plastics lies in their 
variety of controllable qualities. One BAKELITE mate- 
rial provides the insulation and strength needed in a 
vital component of railway signalling apparatus — 
perhaps another could improve your product. There 
are sO many purposes which can be served by the 
various materials in the vast BAKELITE range. In almost 
every case, costs are lowered and production stepped up. 


BAKELITE PLASTICS 


TRADE MARK 


BAKELITE LIMITED - 18 GROSVENOR GARDENS - LONDON - swt 
i wnt at le artes ibn weh acta tran Slick 
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THE BUSINESS WORLD 





Overseas Lending Again? 


Ss sector of the London capital market that caters 
for overseas issues has perforce been sadly 
neglected in recent years. The type of business that 
brought so much grist to the mill of the issuing houses, 
and subsequently so much support to the balance of 
payments of the United Kingdom, is but a small shadow 
of what it used to be. There are many reasons for this. 
The most fundamental is, of course, the fact that, at 
least up to the beginning of 1950, Britain no longer had 
a surplus on its current balance of payments from which 
to finance any net export of capital at all. Meanwhile, 
the habit of foreign lending among individual investors 
has largely disappeared. Government enterprise, in the 
shape of such institutions as the Overseas Food Cor- 
poration and the Colonial Development Corporation, 
has impinged—not always with conspicuous success— 
on spheres of a kind that might conceivably have 
attracted the private investor, at all events if the world 
were not still ridden with exchange controls and other 
protective devices. Last, but by no means least, the 
international situation has not lent itself to the expansion 
of overseas lending. and promises to remain for some 
time a strong deterrent to this type of business. 


For all that, Britain during 1950 has, in fact, been 
exporting capital on quite a substantial scale. The 
balance of payments figures suggest the order of magni- 
tude involved. In the first half of 1950 the United 
Kingdom secured an over-all surplus of £52 million. 
In the second half of the year, insofar as may be gauged 
from the available figures of visible trade, the surplus 
may have approached £200 million. These are figures 
—and net figures at that—that are reminiscent of 
Britain’s heyday as an exporter of capital. It may be 
true that the boom in Britain’s balance of payments will 
not last long once defence contracts begin to impinge on 
export potential, and once the latest deterioration of the 
terms of trade exerts its full effect. But the time has 
plainly come when some hard thinking should be done 
on how Britain can most profitably invest any surplus 
that it earns from overseas. 


It is difficult to ascertain from the published figures 
exactly what shape the outflow of capital has taken in 
1950. A fair volume of capital export does, in fact, 
seem to have been canalised through the customary 
market channels. The Midland Bank figures of capital 
issues for the first eleven months of 1950 showed over- 
seas issues totalling £46,323,000. ‘The total is the 
largest secured since the end of the war. It is also 
larger than that for the last prewar year, comparing 
with {25,077,000 in the corresponding period of 1938. 
Much of this export of capital has been provided on 
what should prove remunerative terms. The full 
figures for 1950 will include, as the latest of such 
operations, the British participation in the Canadian 
Eagle issue. British shareholders’ participating rights 
in recent South African mining issues, the loans to the 


Governments of South Africa, Jamaica and Cyprus, and 
a considerable batch of other African Government 
issues go a long way to make up the total. Although 
much of this money has been lent on near gilt-edged 
terms a fair portion has comprised equity investment 
that should, in time, bring a reasonable return to the 
investors concerned and to the British balance of pay- 
ments. Moreover, beyond these issues involving the 
use of the open market, there has been a substantial, 
though not precisely measurable, direct investment in 
overseas subsidiary enterprises by parent companies in 
the United Kingdom. This, again, should prove a 
remunerative form of investment enterprise. 


But an unnecessarily large proportion of the export 
of capital appears to be making its way out of the 
United Kingdom on terms that must be counted 
extremely unattractive to the creditor. Although the 
total overseas sterling balances will certainly show some 
increase for the year 1950, this rise will be the product 
of a combination of widely divergent movements. Part 
of the British export of capital has taken the form of 
releases of sterling balances owned by couniries such 
as India, Palestine and Pakistan. The comsequential 
repayments of external debt are yielding an interest 
saving of about 4 per cent—for this is the rate earned 
by the overseas countries concerned or. the bulk of the 
balances now being liquidated. This repayment of 
sterling balances and the attendant export of capital 
will become hard-and-fast annual obligations with the 
implementation of the Colombo Plan, which envisages 
the release to India, Pakistan, Ceylon, Malaya and 
British Borneo of sterling balances amounting to £246 
million over six years. There is much to be said for 
this programme and for the manner in which it is pro- 
posed to finance it. But it would be well to realise, first, 
that it earmarks a considerable proportion of the 
amounts that are likely to be available for British capital 
exports over the years to come ; and, secondly, that this 
investment, in interest terms at least, offers very low 
returns. 


* 


An even more striking instance of heavy but low- 
yielding export of capital is that represented by Britain’s 
participation in the European Payments Union. Since 
the Union began functioning on July 1st last, the 
Uniteé¢ Kingdom has accumulated a net surplus of 
£149,383,000 with other member countries. 
Admittedly, a substantial part of this surplus has in 
effect been earned by the rest of the sterling area, and 
finds its counterpart in the increased sterling balances 
that have been built up by countries such as Australia, 
Malaya and West Africa. Nevertheless, it is between 


the United Kingdom and the other members of EPU 
that this new creditor-debtor relationship has been 
established. Of this net surplus, some {£11 million has 
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been covered ty the utilisation of existing sterling 
resources held by the deficit countries—i.e., by drafts 
on their accumulated balances—and, for the reason 
already mentioned, may thus be reckoned to be yielding 
Britain about 3 per cent. Of the balance, about {53.6 
million was covered by Britain’s initial debit position 
with EPU, which yields nothing at all in interest, 
although an equivalent amount of conditional Marshall 
dollars has, of course, been received against that particu- 
lar capital export. A further £80.2 million has been 
built up as a credit balance with EPU, on which the 
modest rate of 2 per cent per annum is earned. The 
residue of £4} million of this cumulative net surplus 
has been taken from EPU by Britain in the form of 
gold. It would be reasonable to assume that, of this 
cumulative surplus of over £149 million, the credit 
balance of about £80 million built up with EPU roughly 
corresponds to the surplus earned through the direct 
trade between the United Kingdom and the other 
European countries concerned. On this assumption this 
export of British capital will, in fact, have been made 
at a rate of 2 per cent. 


Although there are special reasons for all these 
unusual methods of external lending, the question ought 
at least to be raised whether Britain has reaped the 
maximum available financial advantage from the export 
of capital that has been possible in this past year. 
Admittedly, there are other than purely financial con- 
siderations at stake. Britain’s participation in the 
Colombo Plan is intended to serve a greater purpose 
than the mere accumulation of overseas investments and 
reserves. Similarly, Britain’s participation in the 
European Payments Union has as one of its objectives 
the restoration of a system of multilateral trade and 
payments, the benefits of which must be measured in 
other terms than mere yield on the direct investment. 
This, however, does not gainsay the desirability of 
getting the best out of a given situation. What is 
needed is that Britain should strive to secure the best 
possible overall return from the investment of its over- 
seas surplus—the term “return” being here defined 
sO as to connote other concepts besides yield, but not 
so as to exclude yield altogether. It may be questioned 
whether the repayment of sterling balances, the intru- 
sion of Government corporations into spheres where 
commercial enterprises would give a better account of 
themselves, and provision of funds through the 
machinery of the Colonial Development and Welfare 
Acts are, in fact, calculated to secure the best over-all 
return. Apart from the loss of yield, the by-passing 
of the traditional new issue machinery, in canalising so 
large a proportion of Britain’s capital exports to the Com- 
monwealth, is leaving unused and barren a sector of the 
London market that has more than earned its keep in 
the past. 

Doubts must also be expressed about the present form 
of Britain’s export of capital to Europe. If so large a 
current surplus is being accumulated by the sterling 
area as a whole with Western Europe, why have so 
few European issues made their appearance on the 
London market ? It would surely be preferable to 
make select loans to good European borrowers than to 
see virtually the whole of Britain’s capital exports to 
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Europe canalised through the EPU where they build 
up credits that have, as their main counterpart, claims 
by the whole Union on the weakest membeis of the 
European community. The absence of long-term loans 
to Europe must not, however, be attributed to any nega- 
live attitude on the part of the British authorities. A 
few proposals for European issues have been put up 
over the past year. The fact that none of them has 
yet met with success is due much more to the reluctance 
of London underwriters to assume responsibility for 
European issues in prevailing circumstances than to any 
unwillingness on the part of the authorities to allow the 
would-be borrower to join the queue. That has cer- 
tainly been the fate of one or two Scandinavian projects, 
which would have been welcomed in official quarters 
had the attitude of the market itself been a little more 
congenial and receptive. In one or two instances, 
including a French proposal to borrow large sums in 
order to finance French participation in Middle East 
developments, there may have been some discourage- 
ment from official quarters, but this was due to the 
nature of this specific proposal and not to any antagon- 
ism to the general principle of lending. By and 
large, it can be said that the London capital r.arket for 
overseas issues would have been opened to European 
borrowers had they been able to offer both terms and 
security that would have appealed to the general body 
of underwriters and investors. 


Even though the malaise now affecting the provision 
of any risk capital in Britain may delay the reappearance 
of foreign issues on the London market, it can surely 
be claimed that the improvement in Britain’s balance 
of payments with Europe is hastening the day when 
far greater freedom should be given to the movernent of 
capital between Britain and Europe. Such freedom 
has been largely restored between Britain and the 
Scandinavian countries. There is little reason—other 
than fear that springs from what should now be a for- 
gotten past—for maintaining the restrictions that still 
impede capital transactions between Britain and the 
other countries of Western Europe. It does not follow, 
of course, that such relaxations would lead to a 
remunerative export of capital from Britain. If the 
relaxations were truly reciprocal, it is much more likely, 
in existing circumstances, that they would be followed 
by the arrival in Britain of a substantial amount of 
European capital, seeking here the safety and protection 
that it is now difficult to find on the Continent. But 
if Britain is to take full advantage of its opportunities, 
it must not long continue to restrict all forms of invest- 
ment overseas save those that are likely to prove least 
remunerative in terms of yield. It should be emphasised, 
however, that the new approach that is desirable to this 
aspect of external lending will require a reconsideration 
of the whole problem of export of capital. If private 
financing takes the place of one or other of the various 
forms of Governmental financing, it will impose no 
additional strain on the balance of payments. But if 
the opening of the door for the desirable expansion of 
private lending were not accompanied by some decline 
in the present volume of official lending, there would 
be risk of undue strain. The net resources available for 
all forms of lending are not likely in 1951 to approach 
the levels of 1950. It is the more important, therefore, 
to ensure that they are put to the best possible use from 
all points of view. 
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The Brewers’ Dilemma 
(By a Correspondent) 


Por half a century the brewing industry has been 
confronted with a persistent decline in the demand 
for beer. It spent some £75 million upon improvements 
to public houses between the wars. It has directed 
co-operative and competitive advertising at the public, 
and more concentrated campaigns at successive Chan- 
cellors. But all these policies have had a persistent 
flavour of the defensive: the industry is reluctant to 
admit that lower beer sales might have part of their 
origins in fundamental changes of social behaviour. It 
has not accepted any need for radical revision of its own 
policies or outlook, and it explains the fall in beer con- 
sumption and brewing profits—during a period of 
brimful employment—almost solely in terms of excessive 
taxation. This explanation is simple; is it also the 
complete answer ? 


Until the first world war, the industry’s marketing 
problem was clear. Brewers made beer, and their pros- 
perity depended on maximum sales. The marketing of 
beer was governed by a licensing system that forced 
brewers to own or control public houses and other 
licensed premises in order to ensure retail outlets. Such 
vertical integration might in any case have offered some 
economies, but it was primarily the licensing laws that 
determined the modern structure of the industry. The 
result is that some 80 per cent of the public houses in 
England and Wales are brewer-owned and _three- 
quarters of the industry’s assets are in licensed premises. 
In order to increase the number of selling outlets, amal- 
gamation has been pursued until the number of brewers 
producing “for sale” has been reduced from several 
thousand in 1900 to 602 in 1949 (the Brewers’ Almanack 
for 1950 records some 450 independent firms). Brewers 
are substantial owners of real estate, not for its intrinsic 


profitability, but primarily to guarantee selling outlets for 
their beer. 


Until the first decade of this century, such an attitude 
could easily be justified. But this close association of 
beer and the public house has since been weakened by 
changes in social behaviour that have followed the 
placing of a host of new recreations, amusements, and 
amenities at the disposal of the working classes. Today 
the public house no longer has a monopoly either of beer 
sales or of the working man’s leisure. Apart from in- 
creased consumption of beer in clubs, the list of new con- 
tenders for the public’s leisure and money is familiar and 
still growing ; it ranges from open-air sport to the 
dancg hall and the cinema, from the “ dirt-track” and 
the skating rink to television. What has the public 
house to offer to retain the patronage of both sexes and 
of all ages and social classes against these counter- 
attractions ? It has long provided bowling greens, 
skittle alleys and dart-boards ; it has experimented with 
paintings, poetry and plays ; it has attempted, not very 
successfully, to revive interest in traditional “ pub ” 
games ; but it can hardly add a greyhound track or a 
swimming pool. And where the installation of further 
attractions is possible—television might be one—it is 
still a question whether their provision increases the sales 


of beer to new customers more than it reduces sales to 
regular customers distracted by them from drinking. [: 
may be that sales of beer in the public house and the 
general profitability of the public house are, in the mid- 
twentieth century, becoming conflicting objectives. 


The industry unites in blaming the decline in con- 
sumption of beer on high duty and, in recent years, on 
low gravities. But the evidence for this case is not 
conclusive. Beer consumption rose generally through- 
out the nineteenth century as population and income 
grew ; the peak of consumption per head seems to have 
been reached in the 1870s. In the present century the 
trend has unmistakably turned downward, though 
periods of artificially high or low consumption have 
resulted from abnormal causes—notably unemploy- 
ment and war. Consumption since the war has been 
higher than it was immediately before the war, but has 
been falling fast this year, and there is no clear evidence 
whether it has settled down to a postwar norm. If the 
beer duty is responsible, it has to be remembered that 
it rose to 8d. or od. per pint only after 1939. In 1938 
it was only 24d. against jd. early in the century ; yet 
consumption was 33 per cent lower in 1938 than in 1900, 
in spite of increased population and purchasing power. 
More recently the failure of the 1d. cut in price following 
the 1949 Budget has convinced the industry that only 
a slash of 3d. or 4d. would revive the demand. This 
plea, unfortunately, harks back to days that may never 
return, of vastly different Budget commitments for socia! 
services. And the argument of “ diminishing returns ” 
in the revenue derived from beer is bound to be lost 
on any Chancellor who is not absolutely convinced that 
high prices are the one factor responsible for falling 
consumption. 


The part played by lower gravities, again, seems diffi- 
cult to prove. Average gravity was reduced during the 
war by Government order from 1040.78 degrees in 1938 
to 1034 or 1035 degrees ; but it had already been volun- 
tarily reduced by the industry from 1055 in 1899 to 
1041 degrees, partly. to lighten the burden of successive 
increases in duty and partly to cater for the emerging 
taste for lighter beers. To argue from this past experi- 
ence that the industry had discovered that 1040 degrees 
is the exact strength below which further reductions in 
gravity automatically reduce demand would surely be 
too charitable. Less has been heard of the gravity 
argument since the 1950 Budget, for although that 
made possible a rise in gravities (and 
a reduction in the index of retail prices), it produced 
no consequential rise in consumption save perhaps in 
bottled heavier beers. 

What the public house is losing in importance in the 
distribution of beer, it is trying hard to gain through its 
other attractions. In the nineteenth century it was pre- 
Cominantly a shop for the sale of beer ; in the twentieth 
century it is, at its best, a social centre valued for its 
atmosphere, company, comfort and recreational ameni- 
ties. Have changing conditions in the supply and 


demand for beer, in the character of the public house, 
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and in other competing attractions undermined the basic 
seasons for brewer-ownership of public houses ? The 
public house is no longer the only method of selling beer, 
and it may not necessarily be the cheapest method. Beer 
and the public house are becoming divorced in the 
economy of the brewing industry. Public house opera- 
tion is less important to the brewer for the distribution 
of beer because other outlets have grown ; selling beer 
is becoming less important to the public house in the 
maintenance of its clientele and profitability. The two 
factors must now be considered as potentially separate ; 
not end and means but distinct entities—a commodity 
and a service that need not necessarily be provided 
jointly, but can be separately offered to the public on 
their individual merits. Beer will continue to be sold in 
public houses, but conceivably more may in time be sold 
for consumption elsewhere. Many firms have been able 
to expand their sales of bottled beer and powerless to 
prevent a contraction in their sales of draught beer. 
Many of them have made considerable enlargements of 
their bottling capacity. Public houses will continue to 
derive an important part of their revenue from beer, but 
conceivably sales of other beverages and food may even- 


tually overtake it. 
* 


If these developments occur, neither need be con- 
sidered calamitous by the brewers. But if they are to plan 
profitably for the future, they might pause to consider 
whether the methods of marketing their two products 
do not need to be conceived and executed independently. 
They may need consumer research and selling efforts 
consciously directed towards different social classes and 
age-groups, and towards different buying motives. 
Beer will need to be sold wherever the public chooses 
to spend its leisure time and spare money. Bottling 
and packaging must be adapted to cater for the needs of 
consumers wherever they may be—at home, at the club, 
or out of doors. In the middle-class economy of the 
future there should be an opportunity for expanded 
sales for consumption at home. There may be a lesson 
in the work of the United States Brewers’ Foundation 
whose group advertising has made good use of cosy 
domestic scenes with the caption “ Perhaps no beverages 
are more at home on more occasions than good American 
beer or ale.” Again, should brewers be inhibited by 
over-sensitivity to the interests of licensees from 
developing door-to-door delivery ? Here may be the 
only means of generating sales to middle-class and 
women consumers. 


The public house may also need to develop a distinct 
selling technique if it is to free itself from its main pre- 
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occupation with beer. This might involve supplying 
any services it can economically provide that are 
demanded by its clients, not least food. It must extend 
its facilities, amenities and amusements and raise its 
standards as a place of social resort for both sexes (it is 
sull largely a man’s institution) and all classes (it is still 
mainly a working-man’s haunt). Whether in this kind 
of development it can retain its raison d’étre and distinc- 
tive place as an English social institution remains to be 
seen. 
_ Some go-ahead brewers have read the signs of the 
times. One is marketing a “TV” pack; others offer 
door-to-door delivery ; several are advertising beer for 
home consumption and appealing to women consumers. 
But only a handful would concede that radical economic 
changes are affecting their business. Even where 
modern selling policies are being adopted, it is not clear 
that the changing relationship between beer and the 
public house is accepted. At least the unchanged policy 
of advertising undertaken for the industry by the 
Brewers’ Society does not suggest as much. In the nine- 
teen thirties, total beer consumption slumped to 18.9 
million barrels and average consumption per head to 
14.3 gallons per annum. The Society’s director con- 
ceived it necessary not only “to declare that England’s 
is the best and healthiest beer a young man can con- 
sume ” but also to show “ all the good will and content- 
ment the public house imparts in England.” But the 
“Beer is Best” campaign was designed above all to in- 
crease the consumption of beer; and the public house 
was still only the instrument. Consumption revived to 25 
million barrels in 1938, largely for reasons that had little 
to do with the slogan. But the latter had won a place in 
the affections of the industry, and after the war it was 
resuscitated—in entirely different conditions of low gravi- 
ties. Indeed, after the 1950 Budget permitted beer to be 
strengthened, Beer became Better after many years of 
being Best. Advertisements publjcising the attractions 
of the inn have appeared since the end of the war, but 
they usually end with the old slogan ; the man in the 
street has not yet been invited to patronise the public 
house for its own sake. 

If the sale of beer in bottle for consumption else- 
where should begin to overtake the sale of draught beer 
inside the public house, the smaller local brewer will face 
intensified competition from national (or regional) 
brewers with their advertised brands. There is nothing 
a brewer likes less than to sell another’s beer in his 
houses, but he cannot exclude interlopers from the 
neutral territory of home, club, or dance-hall. The 
local monopoly of the small brewer, formerly maintained 
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by the high cost of transporting beer, will no longer pro- 
tect him. For a time it may be preserved by the 
conservatism of local tastes, but improvements in trans- 
port and packaging will in time further increase the 
penetrative power of advertised brands. 

Such competition may lead some small brewers to sell 
out to the larger: others may attempt to make their 
houses profitable by turning themselves into inn-keepers 
and hoteliers owning chains of “ free ” houses and selling 
the beer in greatest demand. Beer would then be sup- 
plied by a smaller number of specialist brewers who had 
disposed of their houses (the largest brewers already own 
few houses or none) or regarded them as an ancillary 
interest. The industry would then tend to separate into 
its two parts as the economic conditions in which the 
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licensing system led to their integration faded away ; 
the controversial “tied” house system might in time 
come to be recognised as a phase arising from the 
peculiar social and economic conditions of the nineteenth 
century. But such a division of beer production and 
distribution would take several decades to develop, par- 
ticularly because of the brewers’ massive investment in 
bricks and mortar. In the immediate future the market- 
ing problem of the brewer is to adjust his selling methods 
to the divergent needs of the two products that past 
conditions beyond his control have left in his hands. 
He may prefer to remain a brewer, but fate has made 
him also an inn-keeper. He is responsible to the nation 
for passing on to the future a social institution that 
until now, at least, has had no parallel in the world. 


Business- Notes 


“ Paying as we Go” in 1961 


“In tackling the economic problems of defence, our 
policy must be, as far as we can, to pay as we go. Whatever 
steps are practicable and feasible to achieving this end the 
Government nmwst and will take... .” In an address on the 
eve of the holiday the Chancellor of the Exchequer thus 
summed up the nature of the economic task that must be 
shouldered as the full impact of defence effort makes itself 
felt. It is to be hoped that he will keep this principle in 
the very forefront of his mind—and will succeed in impress- 
ing it upon his colleagues in the Cabinet—throughout the 
phase of preparation that is now under way for the next 
budget. No one knows better than Mr Gaitskell that the 
principle of “pay as you go” cannot be satisfied—as in 
former times it was widely supposed to be—merely by 
ensuring that Government spending, whether for defence or 
war, is financed by taxation rather than by borrowing, 
valuable though that precept is as a rule of thumb. The 
truth is that, whatever its financial policy, a country cannot 
shuffle off on to the future even a part of its burden of arms 
outlay unless it runs down its real capital assets or adds to 
its net indebtedness to other countries. These are processes 
that Britain dare not allow to proceed very far in this phase 
of semi-war, especially because the losses under both heads 
were very great in World War II and have by no means been 
made good yet. If this kind of strain is not to be resumed 
now, the whole of the additional defence demand for pro- 
ductive resources will have to be supplied from two sources 
alone—from an increase in the total volume of production 
and from a reduction in the volume of resources devoted to 
supplying the needs of consumers. In other words, except 
to the extent that productivity rises or hours of work are 
lengthened, the “real” level of consumption expenditure 
will have to be reduced—whatever happens to the money 
value of wages and other personal incomes. 


It is a pity that Mr Gaitskell did not put his conclusion 
in this stark form—for it is only through really blunt speak- 
ing from Ministers that a public long fed upon half-truths 
and airy promises will ever grasp the unpalatable facts suffi- 
ciently to permit the Government to carry through the tough 
disinflationary policy that Mr Gaitskell’s unexceptionable 
principle requires. To pursue the austere formula unswerv- 
ingly wild be difficult, if not actually impracticable, even with 
the fullest public support—if only because the impact of 
defence orde1s on the engineering industries will inevitably 
cause some diversion of supplies from the export drive or 
from home investment. The Chancellor remarked that the 
gap thus caused in exports will have to be filled by increased 
exports of consumer goods, otherwise the burden of defence 
will fall in “ the wrong place.” As for the repercussions upon 
home investment, he might have added that the “ wrong 
place ” here is unquestionably the maintenance and improve- 


ment of industrial capital. It is unfortunate, but undoubtedly 
true, that if investment has to be cut, the “ right place ” for 
the axe is social investment. All! of which implies that the 
prescription for the coming budget needs to be one of 
retrenchment in civil expenditure—as well as in social outlays 
beyond the budget in its narrower sense. 


® w ® 


Buoyant Ex ports 


The detailed figures for November exports show an even 
more encouraging picture than the preliminary figures, which 
were discussed on page 1104 of The Economist a fortnight 
ago. It is now apparent that the month’s expansion of exports 
was shared by a number of industries ; a particularly notable 
contribution was made by textiles. The total value of exports 
for the month, at £212 million, reached a new peak—and 
the merit of this achievement is not diminished by the possi- 
bility that there may be some recession in December, because 
of shipping difficulties, the Christmas holidays and the 
curtailment in overseas shipments of coal, iron and steel. 
As can be seen from the accompanying table, the rising trend 
of exports in the past fifteen months is unmistakable, whether 
they are measured by notional values based on a standard 
month of 26 working days or by the index of volume (1947 = 
100). During the early postwar phase, it will be recalled, it 
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"* Adjusted to @ standard month of 26 working days. 
was estimated that Britain’s exports would have to reach 4 
volume some 75 per cent higher than in 1938 in order to 
achieve a balance in Britain’s overseas accounts. That target 
was probably reached in October, and was certainly passed 
in November, in which months the whole balance of pay- 
ments on current account was showing a really substantial 
surplus. The satisfactory state of the account at present, 
however, affords no guide to the future trend: whea 
diversions of productive effort to defence become really 
marked, it will be difficult to maintain the present scale of 
exports ; yet the bill for imports is bound to rise steeply 
when the effects of the increases in raw material prices ate 
fully felt. 
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The largest contribution to November’s rise in exports was 
made by the machinery group, which rose by £3,000,000 to 
{30 million—or to a level 29 per cent above the monthly 
average for 1949 and 18 per cent above that for the third 
guarter of this year. This increase was spread among nearly 
all export destinations ; the main exception was the Soviet 
Union, whose receipts of British machinery were smaller 
even than in recent months. Vehicle exports rose only 
dightly during the month. The number of cars sent to 
Australia fell by over 3,000 to 7,331, owing no doubt to recent 
difficulties in obtaining shipping space ; Canada thus became 
once more Britain’s chief market for the month. Exports of 
ison and steel manufactures were maintained at their high 
October level, despite the fact that a larger proportion of 
Britain’s output is now destined for the home market. The 
most welcome feature of November’s trade was the buoyancy 
of textile exports. Cotton, wool and rayon goods all showed 
substantial increases on October, itself a good month. Cotton 
exports were {1,600,000 higher at £16,600,000, and wool 
textiles £700,000 higher at {£15,100,000. Most of the other 
export industries more or less maintained their October levels. 


Exports to both the United States and Canada reached 
record figures during the month. Larger quantities of 
chemicals, iron and steel manufactures, machinery, non- 
ferrous metals and rubber went to the United States and 
larger quantities of machinery, vehicles and woollen and 
worsted goods went to Canada. In fact the value of machinery 
exports to Canada was three times its 1949 average, while 
the value of vehicle exports was the highest since May. 


* * * 


Expedient for Zinc 


The expected announcement on zine allocation, which 
came as this issue of The Economist was going to press, has 
shown the scheme to be yet another expedient to cope with 
the bottlenecks that are arising in the supply of raw materials. 
According to the Minister of Supply, the Government “ is 
anxious to avoid if possible adopting a fully detailed alloca- 
tion scheme.” Instead, the use of zinc, copper and copper 
alloys is to be prohibited in the manufacture of prescribed 
less essential goods as from February 1st. The list of pro- 
hibited uses is only a provisional one, but it covers a wide 
range of goods from ash-trays, hinges and flashings to hard- 
ware, hollow-ware and conduit tubing. The use of copper in 
the manufacture of these goods is prohibited merely to 
prevent its substitution for zinc. 


The scheme is expected to reduce the consumption of 
zinc to the equivalent of about 60 per cent of actual average 
monthly consumption during the first nine months of this 
year ; but the actual reduction will vary according to the 
type of zinc used. In January, for example, the consump- 
tion of ordinary grades, used mainly for galvanising and 
also for brass and zinc oxide, will be cut to 50 per cent ; 
electrolytic zinc for rolled zinc products and zinc oxide will 
be cut to 70 per cent, and for brass to 85 per cent ; this last 
Percentage will also operate for the consumption of high 
purity zinc, used chiefly in die-casting. Allocations will be 
made by the Ministry each month ; the February allocation 
will not be determined until the latter part of January, and 
it may differ from the January pattern, though the latter is 
believed to be the basis for the subsequent allocations. The 
administration of the scheme is to rest with industry, 
although a statutory order will be laid before Parliament 
prohibiting the use of zinc, copper and brass in the specified 
end-products. 


How successful the scheme will be, only experience can tell. 
If industry co-operates fully in carrying out its intenuons, 
@ substantial saving in zinc could be achieved. But a grey 
market in the metal is likely to develop if manufacturers of 
those goods on the prohibited list hold any sizeable stocks of 
zinc or copper. The impact on the housewife and the general 
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public will be delayed and to some extent cushioned by the 
use of substitute materials. But galvanisers look like having 
a very lean time next year. 


* * * 


Sulphur Rationed 


The United States Department of Commerce announced 
last week the allocation of American exports of sulphur for 
the first quarter of 1951. The total export for the three 
months has been fixed at 200,000 tons of crude sulphur and 
7:500 tons of refined sulphur. Britain is to get 81,465 tons 
of crude sulphur, or rather more than the very low allotment 
that British users had feared. France will get 20,125 tons 
and Germany and Switzerland 3,000 tons each. The British 
quota represents a cut of between one quarter and one third 
from the current level of consumption. But there is no 
guarantee that Britain will receive as large a quantity in the 
succeeding quarters. Countries such as Australia and New 
Zealand that are known to have fairly adequate stocks of 
sulphur at present have been allotted only very small quanti- 
ties for the first quarter. They will no doubt receive larger 
quotas when their own stocks have been consumed, and these 
larger quotas will presumably be at the expense of other 
importers. 


Because of the smaller imports of sulphur, the Board of 
Trade has decided to regulate the distribution of sulphuric 
acid, and of crude and processed sulphur as from January 8th. 
It could hardly have done otherwise. Details of the rationing 
scheme are expected to be published this weekend. It is 
difficult to see how British consumption of sulphur can be 
reduced by, say, 25 per cent—which must be the Board of 
Trade’s minimum target—without causing quite serious dislo- 
cation to industry, for sulphur is used very extensively in both 
its regular form and as sulphuric acid. Unless new deposits 
are discovered soon, the sulphur shortage might persist for 
some years. Hence, although the development of alternative 
methods of producing sulphuric acid would take both time 
and considerable capital expenditure, it would be wise to 
initiate it as soon as possible. 


* * x 


Forward Dealing in Stock Markets 


A modest, but none the less welcome, advance towards 
the restoration of prewar facilities for forward dealings on 
the Stock Exchange was announced this week. As from 
January 3rd next, subject to confirmation by the Stock 
Exchange Council, it is proposed to allow dealings for “ new 
time ” (that is, dealings for settlement in the next account) 
during the last Thursday, Friday, Monday and Tuesday of 
each account. By this overlapping of accounts it is hoped 
to provide more elastic and freer markets and to overcome 
the tendency for business to dry up towards the close of 
each account, when jobbers are more unwilling than usual 
to commit themselves by making firm dealing prices for any 
but small lines of securities. 


This represents only a partial return to the unrestricted 
forward dealing facilities that the market enjoyed before the 
war. Forward dealings were completely suspended during 
the war when all business was put on a cash basis. Under 
the existing system, first half of 1949 dealings for “old 
account ” have ceased on the Tuesday a week before settling 
day, and dealings for “new account” have started on the 
next day. It may well be asked why this latest concession 
has been limited to the extension of forward dealing to four 
days of each account and to one settlement only. If there 
is a case for freer dealings, that case should be pushed to 
its logical conclusion. If the reason for the half-hearted 
character of the Council’s decision is a form of appeasement 
to the political forces that may be counted on to interpret 
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freer Stock Exchange dealings as “ encouraging the casino,” 
it is unlikely to carry any conviction in the intended—and 
purblind—quarters. 


* * * 


Spreading the Load Thinner 


Three months in which power cuts have been more 
frequent, heavier and more extensive than last year have made 
it plain that the original electricity load-spreading plan for 
this winter (which was conceived and announced last June) 
was far too optimistic. The Electricity Sub-Committee of the 
National Joint Advisory Council to the Minister of Labour, 
which then asked industry to transfer 10 per cent of its 
power consumption at peak hours to other times of the day, 
has had second thoughts. Last week it raised the requested 
proportion to 20 per cent, the same as in 1949. It listed 
three factors in the worsened situation: a steeper increase in 
national consumption of electricity during 1950 than in 1949, 
a colder autumn (which might well have been allowed for), 
and an unexpectedly large “ outage ” of generating capacity 
during periods of peak demand. More breakdowns of plant, 
to which this third misfortune has largely been due, were 
expected from the large proportion of equipment that is more 
than 25 years old ; unfortunately more failures occurred, too, 
among generating stations from five to fifteen years old, which 
are being overworked, and as “ teething troubles ” in newly- 
installed plants. 


Load-spreading is settled in detail by regional boards for 
industry, and since the beginning of the winter several regions 
have been operating schemes transferring more than 10 per 
cent of peak consumption to off-peak hours. The new request 
does not, therefore, mean doubled load-spreading for the 
whole of industry. Unfortunately, however, it comes too 
late for any general introduction of special staggered working 
shifts, and it will present many business men with a pretty 
problem. The request, even if it can be fully complied with, 
cannot do more than reduce the frequency and severity of 
power cuts. The sub-committee hopes, however, that more 
adequate warning of these may be possible through detailed 
BBC broadcasts and eventually by shortwave radio (to be 
tested in Yorkshire with an existing transmitter). The sub- 
committee also admits that industry is bearing a dispropor- 
tionate burden in power economy and adds its voice to those 
recommending “a more drastic approach to the commercial 
and domestic consumer.” Specifically, however, its recom- 
mendation on this point comes down to “a forceful and 
aggressive publicity campaign”; its only other suggestion, 
that BEA should study the possibility of discriminating 
between classes of consumer in imposing power cuts, may 
meet objections upon the grounds of “ technical difficulty.” 
Such objections are always aired—along with the deep 
responsibility of disturbing established patterns of domestic 
life—as “conclusive” arguments against the possibility of 
charging something more nearly approaching the economic 
cost of electricity at the time when it is purchased. Not until 
the electricity supply industry is converted to such unfashion- 
able economic sense or until enough plant is finally 
installed to overtake soaring consumption (and it is difficult 
to say which seems farther off), will these external controls 
upon power Consumption become unnecessary. 


® * ® 


Power on the Premises 


The BEA’S ge or to vane its most 
important customers uate supplies of power is leading 
many firms to take renewed interest in peaneiag their own 
electricity. . Two alternative systems are being supported: 
the installation of small diesel generating sets such as many 
businesses purchased with the encouragement of the Ministry 
of Supply in 1947, and introduction of back-pressure or pass- 
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out turbines into factories using large quantities of steam in 
their own industrial processes. The first method, its pro- 
ponents claim, is being frustrated because it is only up to 
March, 1952, that BEA is willing to waive its restrictions 
upon using such sets. Some firms in process industries also 
feel that their schemes for becoming entirely self-supporting 
and occasionally able to export electricity are meeting a 
traditional discouragement from the main supply industry. 

Both systems, of course, are under as pressing an obligation 
as is BEA itself to prove economic use of the capital invest- 
ment involved. Whether diesel sets, with a higher cost per 
kilowatt of installed capacity than large-scale generating plant, 
are an economic proposition for factory power generation in 
any but emergency periods is debatable ; and certainly the 
BEA cannot be expected to welcome systems that involve 
purchasing no power in off-peak hours and then demanding 
supplementary assistance during peak hours (at its own 
uneconomic prices), thus merely accentuating its problems. 
The installation of turbines in process industries cannot use- 
fully be discussed in general terms, though it may offer a 
considerably more worthwhile contribution to the general 
power supply problem; each case, however, can be 
judged only upon its economic merits—although there is 
certainly something attractive in the general principle of 
recovering some of the energy lost yearly by most industries 
using process steam. Some of the aggregate savings and 
contributions to national power supplies that engineers in 
these industries believe could economically be brought about 
are quite impressive ard need the most careful examination 
—which indeed BEA would probably argue it is giving them. 
It is probably true in general, however, that the limited quota 
of Britain’s investment programme that can be allotted to 
electricity supply is most economically used in large-scale 
generation—and no alternative schemes should be allowed 
to compete for any of the physical resources involved, such 
as boiler-making capacity. 


& & * 


EPU Settlement for November 


Detailed figures are now available of the operations of 
the European Payments Union up to the end of November, 
and supplement the data about Britain’s position discussed 
in these columns last week. The summary of the various 
positions to date are shown in the accompanying table. The 
United Kingdom, the figures of whose operations with other 
members include those of the rest of the sterling area, has 
CUMULATIVE PosITIONS OF EPU MEMBERS AT END-NOVEMBER.” 

(In Millions of Units of Account Equa! to US Doilars) 
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now clearly superseded France as the dominant creditor of 
the Union. The main debtor is still Germany. During 
November the deterioration in the German position slowed 
down considerably, but, as the German credit quota had 
been exhausted by the end of October, the further additional 
deficit of $4.2 million incurred in November had to be 
covered by a gold payment. Since the end of November the 
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additional EPU credit of $120 million has become available 
to Germany ; this, together with the diminution in the 
German current deficit should, for a time at least, arrest 
the gold hemorrhage that has been draining the small 
German reserve. Among the more unsatisfactory positions 
js that of the Netherlands, which incurred a fresh deficit of 
$23.1 million in November and is now approaching gold 
payment point ; this situation provides a telling commentary 
on the latest difficulties that have arisen for the still incom- 
plete Benelux Union. An interesting and significant 
movement is the accumulation of a deficit of $27.3 million 
by Switzerland since July 1, 1950. Switzerland, however, 
has abstained from using the credit facilities of EPU ; it 
decided instead to settle the whole of its deficit in gold. 


It will be seen from the table that debtors have paid some 
$156 million of gold into EPU, while creditors have with- 
drawn only $62 million. This disparity is largely explained 
by the overwhelming debtor position of Germany and by 
the fact that the surpluses have been distributed over a 
wide number of countries. When EPU was set up, it was 
argued that if intra~-European trade were characterised by 
the emergence of one dominant creditor whose claims were 
distributed over a large number of debtors, EPU would 
soon run out of gold ; it was for this reason that EPU was 
endowed with special ERP assistance. Until now, however, 
exactly the opposite position has obtained and the special 
working fund put at the disposal of EPU has not had to be 
used. All things considered, the teething troubles of EPU 
have been less excruciating than they at first seemed likely 


to be. 
* * * 


Commercial Conduct Rules 


One of the main achievements of the fifth session of the 
contracting parties of the General Agreement on Tariffs 
and Trade at Torquay was the approval of a code of standard 
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practices for import and export restrictions and exchange 
controls. This code was formulated on the assumption that 
the so-called transitional period contemplated both under the 
Charter of the International Trade Organisation and of the 
GATT agreement would prove to be far longer than had pre- 
viously been expected. It was therefore thought that addi- 
tional rules should be drawn up to regulate the operation of 
controls that might be a far more permanent part of the 


economic scene than was suggested by the ITO Charter or 
GATT Agreement. 


_ The new code falls under nine headings. The first pro- 
vides that the grant of an import licence should imply that the 
necessary foreign exchange will be obtainable by the importer 
within a reasonable time. The second is that any new or 
intensified restriction on imports should not apply to goods en 
route paid for or covered by an irrevocable letter of credit. 
Thirdly, it is suggested that goods definitely ordered at the 
time of new or intensified restrictions should receive special 
consideration if their delivery can be completed within a 
specified period and that such goods should be made avail- 
able against any quotas or exchange allocation established for 
that particular type of goods. The fourth point deals with 
the administrative formalities in connection with the issue 
of import or export licences or exchange permits. The fifth 
pleads for a sufficient period, after the fixing of quotas, for 
particular classes of goods or allocations of exchange, to 
allow for communication with foreign suppliers and for the 
conclusion of purchase contracts. The sixth point suggests 
that when quantitative restrictions on imports are applied, 
licences should be issued not only to established suppliers 
but to qualified and financially responsible newcomers. The 
seventh and eighth points deal with customs formalities and 
consular legalisation of shipping documents. The ninth and 
final item in the code suggests that where, owing to excep- 
tional and unforeseen difficulties, a country is unable to 
provide foreign exchange for imports, payments for goods 
already imported or licensed for importation should have 












MARTINS BANK 


LIMITED 
















Capital Paid Up and Reserve : 
Deposits, etc. : 
Total Assets (at 30th June, 1950) : 


£8,420,084 
{289,736,115 
£317,921,498 









Chairman : 
A. HAROLD BIBBY, D.S.O., D.L. 
Deputy Chairmen: 
ROBERT VERE BUXTON, D.S.O. 
Sir Wa. CLARE LEES, Bart., O.B.E., LL.D. 
EDGAR R. BOWRING 


Chief General Manager: C. J. VERITY 





London District Office : 68 Lombard Street, E.C.3 
Manchester District Office: 43 Spring Gardens, 2 
N.-E.Dist.Office:22 Grey St., Newcastle-upon-Tyne,1 
Leeds District Office: 28-30 Park Row, Leeds, 1 
Head Office : WATER STREET, LIVERPOOL 





A kangaroo is all very well... 


but a prospective settler, a trader or traveller wants more 
information about Australia than the fact that it is the conti- 
nent from which kangaroos come. Current information 
concerning all aspects of life in Australia and New Zealand 
is always available at the Bank of Australasia. Our Booklet, 
“ The Answers To Your Questions ”’, may be obtained from 
the Bank on request. It contains not only information 
concerning the commercial world but also more personal 
details about life in these two Dominions. 


THE BANK OF AUSTRALASIA 
(Incorporated by Royal Charter 1835) 
MANAGER: G. C. COWAN 
Head Office: 4 Threadneedle Street, London, E.C.2 
Strand Branch: 263 Strand, London, W.C.2 
(opposite Australia House). 
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The Gateway to India 


Businessmen need go no further than London to find the 
key to the gate, for the National Bank of India can provide 
all commercial banking facilities needed for trade with the 
subcontinent of India. Moreover, the Bank’s specialized 
knowledge of this area and of East Africa can be of great value 
to those interested in developing trade with these territories. 
Enquiries are welcome at Head Office and branches. 

A comprehensive banking service ts 

available at the Bank’s branches in 
INDIA PAKISTAN CEYLON BURMA KENYA 
ZANZIBAR UGANDA TANGANYIKA and ADEN 


NATIONAL BANK OF INDIA LIMITED 
Head Office : 26 Bishopsgate, London, E.C.2. 
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ASK THE MAN 


WHO KNOWS 


Business men and bankers who have visited 
Australia or New Zealand will tell you that the best 
medium for facilitating trade with those countries 
fs the Bank of New South Wales — largest 
commercial bank there. 

You are invited to use our specialist services 


through your own bank. 


BANK OF 
NEW SOUTH WALES 


ESTABLISHED (8!7 HEAD OFFICE, SYDNEY, AUS: RALIA 


LONDON OFFICES: 29 Threadneedle Street, E.C.2, 
ond 47 Berkeley Square, W.! 


(INQORPORATED IN NEW SOUTH WALES WITH LIMITED LIABILITY) 





THE LANCASHIRE COTTON CORPORATION LIMITED 


Condensed Balance Sheet as at 31st October, 1950 


Authorised Issued 
£ £ 
SHARE CAPITAL AND STock: 


Preference Stock és bak as 66,374 66,374 
Ordi Shares and Stock tiie 5,102,210 3,992,152 


5,168,584 4,058,526 
134,333 

6,024,588 

683,010 


10,900,457 


Capital Reserves 
Revenue Reserves 
Profit and Loss Account 


34% First Mortgage Debenture Stock 
(with Interest to date) 
CURRENT LIABILITIES AND PROVISIONS: 
Sundry Creditors 
Provision for Taxation “~ in 
Provision for Past Service Pensions and 
Annuities... aie 91,150 
Provision for Proposed Dividends (net) 166,501 
3,875,410 


1,920,079 


970,917 
2,646,842 


£16,695,946 


Frxeo ASSETS: 


Land, Buildings, Plant, Machinery, etc.— 
Valuation at 31st October, 1935 ... 
Additions at Cost, /ess Sales 


i 


is 3,216,580 | 
. 4,210,540 | 


7,427,120 
3,200,000 | 


4,227,120 | 


Less: Provision for Depreciation 


ASSOCIATED COMPANY: £ 


Shares therein at Cost... 425,000 
Advances 110,460 


Current AsSETS: 
Stocks on Hand 
Debtors 
Investments... 

Tax Reserve Certificates 
Cash at Bankers ons 


e+» 4,593,305 
--» 1,528,399 
1,212,074 
2,120,300 
2,479,288 
——— 11,933,366 | 


£16,695,946 | 
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priority over transfers mM respect of new orders. This code 
's being submitted to the governments of the contracting 

rties. It represents a brave attempt to make the dangerous 
world of controls a little safer to the bona fide trader than it 
is to-day. 


x * * 


Christmas Currency Demands 


In the week to last Wednesday the active note circulation 
increased by another £6.4 million, bringing the total expan- 
sion between the mid-November low point and the Christmas 
peak to no less than {78.1 million. As the accompanying 
table shows, this is the biggest seasonal demand ever recorded. 
Too much significance, however, should not be read into the 
recorded variations from year to year, because of the differing 
intervals between the Bank return dates and the actual holi- 
day. This year, however, there is a straight comparison with 
the previous year—on both occasions the post-Christmas 
return reflected one day’s reflux of holiday notes. It will be 
observed that Christmas demands for notes this year 
amounted to approximately the same proportion of the total 
circulation as was customary before the war. 


The table shows the post-war trend of the active note 
creulation in some detail. It will be remembered that between 


Active Note CIRcuLaTIon 


—— 


' 





| November Xmas | Post-Xmas | Christmas 

| “ Low” Peak * Low ” Expansion 

i ! | 

£ mn. £ mn. j mn. mn. % 
pele 2 2 | 476-1 504-7 ‘ae 3 6 | 60 
MUN «ic iises eae 1324-6 1379-9 1322-6 55-3 | 42 
SS GROET ee 1363-4 1428-2 1364-5 64-8 4-7 
EE inne «acu cece | 130-5 1368-4 1231-6 27-9 2:1 
BIBER coc suse cnas ; 1233-1 1296-4 1224-5 63-3 5-1 
IED 5 geckos | 1259-9 1321-9 1245-5 62-0 4-9 
TEE i oecckiacs ds | 1279-6 1357-7 al 781 6-1 


November, 1946, and November, 1948, there was a reflux 
of no less than £130 million of notes from active circulation, 
this reflux, which was motivated by a rumour that the exist- 
ing note issue might be called in to check up on black market 
activities, almost obliterated the signs of the Christmas 
demand in 1947. Since November, 1948, the active note issue 
has been rising at a rate of about {20 million a year, but the 
seasonal efflux at Christmas, 1948, and Christmas, 1949, was 
not significantly different from that at Christmas, 1946. It 
iemains to be seen whether the higher efflux this year has 
been due purely to higher seasonal spending or to a continua- 
tioa of the general upward trend of the money-holding habits 


of the people as prices rise and possible scarcities throw their 
shadows before. 


® x a 


Taking a Chance in Wheat 


_ The supplies of millable wheat may be seriously reduced 
during the present season. Although the Canadian crop, 
now put at 462 million bushels, is some 95 million bushels 
larger than in 1949-50, the bad weather in the prairie states 
in late summer reduced the quality of the wheat. Canada has 
now plenty of low-grade wheat for fodder, but much less 
millable wheat than it had a year ago. And the same may 
also be true of the Australian crop. The present estimate 
{a provisional one) shows a yield of only 177} million bushels 
against 216} million bushels last season, but the almost con- 
tinuous rain in the past two months in New South Wales and 

sland has seriously reduced the quality. Reports suggest 
that the amount of millable wheat may be sufficient only to 
Cover Australia’s domestic consumption and its guaranteed 
sles under the international wheat agreement. The 
Australian Wheat Board has, accordingly, suspended offerings 
of large quantities of wheat in overseas markets. 


News from Argentina is no more cheerful. Estimates now 
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put the outturn of the wheat crop at 204 million bushels, 
compared with 240 million bushels a month or so ago. Warm 
camp weather has encouraged the spread of rust disease, and 
the loss is said to be considerable. Argentina is not a signatory 
of the international agreement and hopes to secure a price 
appreciably higher than the agreement maximum ($1.80 a 
bushel). But prices for “ non-agreement wheat ” have been 
very slow to respond to smaller supplies. Wheat prices in 
the United States have risen appreciably in the past few 
weeks, whereas the rise in “non-agreement wheat ” has 
been imperceptible. Indeed, the Canadian price at $1.95 
a bushel is 3 cents lower than in September. 


The American market is now conditioned almost entirely 
by domestic factors, for the current price of wheat even after 
deduction of the subsidy is well above the maximum agree- 
ment price. Of the domesiic factors, the most important 
is the phenomenal rise in the consumption of maize. Last 
season American farmers consumed well over 3,300 million 
bushels, compared with a harvest of 3,378 million bushels. 
This year’s maize crop is smaller ; the latest official estimate 
is 3,105 million bushels. But consumption is expected to 
reach at least 3,450 million bushels, so that reserve stocks will 
decline by 200-300 million bushels. Maize has risen much 
more sharply than wheat in recent months, and the narrowing 
of the two prices has been sufficient to encourage farmers 
to switch to wheat as a feed grain, and this demand has 
strengthened the wheat market. 


Elsewhere in the world, importing « intries have been 
reluctant to buy wheat outside the agr. ment. Stocks held 
by the larger importers are believed to be adequate to enable 
them to meet their requirements this season if they purchase 
only the quantities scheduled under the international agree- 
ment. If importers continue to follow this tactic throughout 
the season, prices for “non-agreement wheat” should not 
rise unduly. Britain and other countries of Western Europe 
have bought coarse grains from Russia, and they may have 
occasion to buy further supplies from Argentina; if so, 
pressure on the market even for low-grade Canadian wheat 
should be lessened. This tactic, however, is a gamble and 
it deserves to be recognised as such. It can only be successful 
if next year’s grain harvest is large. If any of the main export 
countries’ crops were to fail, Europe might be faced with a 
grain crisis as serious as that of 1946-47. 


x x x 


Agreement about Building Incentives 


The combined executives of the building unions have 
agreed to continue the experiment in wage incentives 
which they and the National Federation of Building Trades 
Employers initiated three years ago. Under this scheme the 
employer and unions agree on a target rate of construction 
at the start of a job (not all types of work are suitable) and 
a bonus is paid if the rate is exceeded. Both sides agreed 
that the target should be fixed so that with reasonable effort 
the men can earn 20 per cent more than standard wage rates; 
this was hoped to have the dual effect of speeding the rate of 
building and reducing costs. 


The scheme’s introduction, however, was strongly opposed 
by many employers and workers; and that opposition is by 
no means dead. Sir Harry Selley, president of the Federa- 
tion of Master Builders, was expressing the opinion of many 
firms outside his own federation when he said that the 
decision to continue incentive schemes would merely entice 
labour from one builder to another. Nor was opinion unani- 
mous in the scheme’s favour at the summer meetings of the 
separate building unions. But after three years’ experience 
there is some evidence that incentives do achieve their object. 
While it is difficult to separate the various factors which 
affect costs, the Ministry of Health’s housing cost committee 
believes that where incentive schemes have been used, costs 
have been reduced by at least £15 a house. The Ministry of 
Works has also done a pilot survey of 163 contracts and this 
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survey suggested an average net saving of at least £2 in 
labour costs for every £5 spent in bonus while the saving 
in total costs averaged as much as £5. 


Last week’s announcement on the future of the scheme 
said that the Federation of Building Trades Employers and 
the Unions are together setting up regional offices to give 
advice on working wage incentives. The final decision to 
introduce incentives or not still rests with the employer; but 
either side can now ask for the regional organiser’s help when 
the other will not co-operate. This joint machinery represents 
an attempt to check the growth of an alternative practice 
which could, if it became widespread, jeopardise the 
industry’s whole wage structure. The essence of incentive 
bonuses is that extra earnings shall clearly be associated with 
extra effort, and as Sir Harry Selley said, firms paying incen- 
tive schemes attract labour from others in the same region 
which are not. Sometimes this serves the scheme’s purpose 
by obliging builders to introduce incentives in order to keep 
their labour. But some employers choose the easier way of 
paying, unconditionally, a higher hourly wage. If any con- 
siderable number of firms should adopt this practice, the 
unions could not be expected to resist pressure to demand 
the higher wage for all their members. 


* & *% 
Prospects for Vegetable Oils 


World shortages of raw materials have not so far 
affected the main foodstuffs, though some hoarding has 
already occurred in certain of them. World supplies of oils 
and fats, for example, which made a remarkable recovery 
in 1949, have continued to expand this year and supplies 
still seem fairly adequate. The world total for 1950 has been 
provisionally estimated at 22} million tons compared with 
21; million tons in 1949 and 214 million tons in the five 
years immediately prior to the outbreak of war. Meanwhile, 
world population has increased by at least 10 per cent so that 
supplies per head of population are still well below the pre- 
war level. World exports, though continuing to expand, are 
less than 80 per cent of the 1934-38 average. 


The improvement in oils and fats is largely attributable to 
a greater output of vegetable oils ; the output of animal and 
marine products is still much smaller than before the war. 
Hence Britain was able to discard soap rationing last Septem- 
ber but has had to retain the margarine ration until supplies 
of butter increase. But the prospects of larger supplies of 
vegetable oils in 1951 do not look promising at first sight. 
Asia accounts for nearly one half of the world’s exports. 
According to a survey prepared by the Commonwealth 
Economic Committee,* China is still the world’s largest pro- 
ducer of vegetable oils, though i it is by no means the world’s 
largest exporter. Its main exports in recent years 
have been tung oil, soya beans, cottonseed and sesame. 
Before the war Manchuria was an important source of soya 


" ® “ Vegetable Oils and Oilseeds.” H.M.S.O. 5s. (net). 





THE “N.P.I.” POLICY 


not only creates capital out of income, du’ at a chosen 
retirement age the fortunate policyholder can apply 
this capital to provide an income for the rest of his life, 
without the anxieties of investment. And for fifteen years 


income is tax-free. 


Please write for the fully descriptive leaflet. 
Cw d 


NATIONAL PROVIDENT INSTITUTION 


FOR MUTUAL LIFE ASSURANCE 


—— ESTABLISHED 1835 —— 


48 Gracechurch Street, London, €.C.3 
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SECURITY PRICES AND YIELDS 


A fuller list containing 346 securities appears weekly in the Recor{ 
and Si Statistics Supplement. 
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or ee Name of Security ‘Dec, 19,.Dec. 27, Dec. 27 Yield, 
Jan. 1 to Dec. 27 | 1950} 1950) 1959 | Dec. 2 
“High | Low | es | (mn) 1950 
Tener nTN ES ORT ne — + 
| British Funds | Rite ewe 
10131 | 100) | War Bonds 2)% Aug. 1, 1949-51) 100/4/1 }100/5/6 | " ... | 0 12's 
102 | 1003 | War Bonds 24% Mar. 1, 1951-53) 1014 4 0 16 10 | ; : be 
102% | 100% | [War Bonds 24% Mar. 1, 1952-54] 1014 ms —— | i. ee 
102} | 109 | Exch. Stk. 2}% Feb. 15, 1955..}/101# | 101f | 01410 115 9 
: } 01311 11: 
103i | 100; | War Bs. 24% Aug. 15, 1954-56) 103 1028 {| 9 15 cio S 
1033 | 101; | Funding 22% June 15, 1952- st} 102% [1024 ; oa | : : c 
10444 | 102 |Nat. Det 3% July 15, 1954-58. 10m} ftosad | oY 5 dune 
104) | 101) iggpepigetnaie seme 10s |108y nis 1) 2a) 2 
101% | 96; |Sav. Bonds 3% Ang. 15, 1955-65! 101, {1014 mesic. 
100; | 97) ||Funding 24% April 15, 1986-611 oom | oo {|} 9 $2 ev 
100 | 95 ||Punding 3% April 15, 1959-69. | | mp } 98 dias aris a 
100} | 994 ||Punding 39% Aug. 2, 1966-58...)) 100% | 994 Ree os & 
| x f 
09; | 104% ||Punding 4% May 1, 1960-90... 107 fora {|} 8 7 34% 
993 | 94) |Sav. Bonds 3% Sept. 1, ae 9g) | en 4) P37 § 5 Sule 
% | 914 Sav. Bonds 24% May 1, 1964-67) 4% | oon {) TTT 2134) 
110; | 1063 | Vict. Bonds 4% Sept. 1, 1920-76) 109 109, “| 110 10 35 10s 
98; | 913. |lSav. Bonds 3% Aug. 15, 1955-75 96% | 96. csis 4 
105} | 100 —Consols 4% (after Feb. 1, 1950| l02%¢xd} 115 1/310 og 
91 Conv. 34% {after Apr. 1, 1961) ‘St 9% & 20 3;,313 5f 
14 66 | Treas.Stk.2 Fae ee lh 1915)) 70 70} B28 21311 3 
87 | Trees.Stk.5 afterApr.5, 1966 84 84 119 6: 312 Of 
1061 | 99 ||Treas.Stk. 3}% Jumel5, 1977- a ‘| 102g froza{] 2 1531 3 8 le 
| i i g 
24 | 86} | Redemp. Stl. 3% Oct. 1986-95, ! were a 
97 9 Wer La. (after Dec. 1, 1952) | aaeee 944 | 2 10 °>314 Th 
4 68) |\Consols 24% ........ ovcccces| WOpxd |7Ojxd | 11810 510 7 
ony | 924 = EL. 3% Gtd. Apr. 1, 1968-75, wr font ti tye: 
985 | oly ‘Baw. El. 3% Gtd. Mar. 15,1916-77, wr joo {i} i ois ey 
1051} 99 [Brit.E1.349%Gtd.Nov.18.1976-79| 1025 1024 oe sis 4 
%i | 851 [Br..Tpt.5% Grd. July,1978-88) 91) | 91 tap 33 8 4 
x , 
Wf | 92} [Brit Tpe 3%Gtd.Apr.1.1968-75' 96h | R84) 117 313 5 4 
4% | 852 Brit. Gas Gt. 3% Maw I, 1990-95 Me | MAY] Ti9 313 8s 





(e) Lo earliest date if? Fiat yield, (¢) Assuming redemption in 1957. (a) Fiat 
yield given above. redeemed, in net pees yield (5 5 2, gross 
{6 19 4. (f To latest date. in) Net yields are calculated after allowing tor tax 
at 9s. im 4. * Assumed average life 13 years 10 months. 
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i 7, 
Jan. 1-Dec. a Dividends Name of Security Dea Pi pee 
“High a Low (a) wm) _@ see iS MR snk 
Other Securities , sd 
101 3 | a a ae 1965-69.....| 100} | 100) | 5 4 0 
aA ag | Acanahtiaty L 
; &0 ¢| 20 @\Anglo-American m0. oF oH 3 3 
| 25 b) $4 Anglolranian Oil, £1... 6 5 : 
85/104 1 10 b| 5 @ |Assoc. Electrical, fil::)) 82/6 | 85/- | 310 1 
8i/- | 71/6 | 15 b) $4 Assoc. Port. Gem., Ord. Sik. £1, 79/- 80/- 512 , 
29/10) 17/03, 40 ¢| 55 ¢ \Austin Motor, Ord. Stk. 4. 28/1, 28/1h 6 4 : 
14/- | 66/- 7 6 7 @ Barclays Bank, Ord. ‘B’ {1..| 69/6 69/6 4 0 : 
248/6 |129/= is a! +20 b ‘Bass Ratcli ee jn47/6 41/6 3 78 
| Cc) a ts ” 5/ / 
45/74| 37/6] 6 | 4 a British Aluminium, Stk. 4. 39/3 39/6 | 5 1 3 
25/74 18/- 8c! We |British Celanese, Ord. 10/-. | 24/6xd 24/6xd 4 i 
/- | 85/3! 12 6; 8 @ British Oxygen, Ord, 2..-.)| 8/6 | 8 —. | ¢ 91 
ae) sil 8b As es oe ote B.| Se | Seve | $16 11 
fits, 26/6 | 2 ¢) She [Distillers Co. -....-.|| 19/6 | 19/6 | 2 f 
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re | /74 15 ¢} 15 ¢ \Dunlop Rubber, Ord. {1....) 55/- yo | 5 6 
JS | 31/9 10 ¢| 10 ¢ Ford Motor, Ord. Sti. £1::;)| 45/9 | 46/3 | 4 6 & 
86/- | 72/- | Ilthe 1Tk ¢ General Elect., Ord. Stk. £1. jo 81/3 | 81/3 i 4 2s 
13%6/- |124/-| lla 6 \Guinness, Ord. Stk. {1..... )130/- 130/- 4 . 
32/44 24/6| 1746 15 a \Hawker Siddeley, Ord. j Sie | sa/uk | § 1 2 
4/3 39/6} 176) 3 a/imp. Chem. Ind., Ord. Stk. £1), 42/6 :* 4 
/3 | 95/- | 18)b)| 13$a |Imperial Tobacco, {1....... 05/8 1105/ i ag is 
44/14, 29/79} 5 @| Tb |Lancs. Cotton, Ord, Stk. fi.) 41/3. | 41/ 3 
44/6 | 38/14, 10 ¢| W ¢ \Lever & Unilever, Ord. | 41/10} 41/ lop 415 1 
= | 15 ¢| 15 ¢ [London Brick, Ord. Stk. £1.) 56/3 oe 48S 
83/6 | 69 : 45 b 1S a {Marks & Spencer (“A”), i 81/9 | 81/9 3 ; 
“4/- 114>| 74a |P’chin J'nson, Ord. Stk. 10/-)| 39/6 | 40/- | 6 5 4 
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19/44, 17/4), a) Ord. Stk. 5/-....... | | 3/3.) 428 0. 
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(108/9 |, Iga it Tube Invs £1. -, 126/3 126/3 | . 
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36/3 es - ¢ ¢ |Union Castle, Ord. Stk. {1..) 36/- ~ | ; ‘3 4 
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= a = ~ (b) Final. ar. Int. paid half-yearly, 0 Special 
dividend. —Yield_ basis 1%. @ weet To latest rodeunpti tion date. = ¢- Fre of tax. 
(m) Yield basis 35%. 
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beans and even this year it has exported appreciable tonnages. 
The Philippines, Indonesia, Malaya, Ceylon, India a 
Pakistan are all big exporters of vegetable oils, though the 
Philippines was the only country whose shipments in 1949 
exceeded their prewar level. 


If trade with China and Manchuria is interrupted next 
year, world exports of tung oil and soya beans will almost 
certainly be reduced. China provides almost the whole of 
the world’s exports of tung oil, of which the United States is 
the largest importer and Britain second. Tung oil is used 
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chiefly in the manufacture of paints and varnish and in the 
production of linoleum and oilcloths and as such could be 
replaced by linseed—if adequate supplies of the latter were 
available. Manchuria is still a large exporter of soya beans, 
though since the war the United States has developed an 
important export trade. If Manchurian supplies were to be 
cut off, the United States could probably bridge the gap in 
world exports, but it would have to extend its production 
even more than it has done in recent years and that will be 
no easy task. Supplies of cottonseed and sesame would also 
be reduced though not to any appreciable extent. 

A serious shortage of vegetable oils would not occur unless 
Malaya and Indonesia were affected. Then, supplies of more 
widely used oils (coconut, palm and palm kernel) would 
be reduced. These threats may not materialise. But even 
if the present atmosphere of “ near-war ” continues, exporting 
countries next year may be less anxious to sell their output. 


® * * 


The Production Record 


In contemplating the limitations that before long raw 
Material shortages are likely to impose on industrial output, 
there remains the ironical consolation that the downturn will 
come from a record high level. Industrial production in 
October, as measured by the London and Cambridge index 
and provisionally estimated in the Government’s interim 
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index, was higher than ever before, equalling or surpassing 
the previous record in March this year. On a working-day 
basis, both the “A” and “B™” series of the London and 
Cambridge index rose by three points during the month and 
were a point higher than in July, the former peak ; compared 
with October, 1949, these indices showed rises of eight and 
nine points respectively. Once again the outstanding per- 
formance among industries for which individual figures are 
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1950 
Indices of Production Oct., oe ee Eee eed 
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Building and Contracting............++. = tie 4 OM 
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available for October was in the production of motors, cycles 
and aircraft, which rose 31 points to a record of 215, twice the 
prewar average and some 16 per cent better than a year ago. 
Chemicals and allied trades reached a peak of 139, which is a 
rise of only five points on the year but also represents a 
volume of production twice the prewar level. Both industries 
are likely to encounter some difficulties with raw materials 
early next year, motors perhaps more than chemicals ; this 
prospect emphasises once more the extent to which Britain’s 
production record, largely dependent upon exceptional per- 
formance in a prized few industries, is vulnerable to the 
abnormal demands and dislocations brought about by 
accelerated rearmament programmes here and elsewhere. 


* * * 


The Week in Commodities 


The Christmas period has brought no relief from the 
steady rise in commodity prices. During the past week prices 
of all the commodities listed in the accompanying table, 
except tin, rose further ; the sharpest rises occurred in the 
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1949 | 1950 
c ommmodity December 
and Unit 
Dec. June Oct. Nov. 7 a | 
' | | Sth | 12th 19th 26th 
7 ee 
Wheat (cents per | 
bushel) ........ 2163 | 2163 | 2255 | 227 | 227 | 235 | 200g | 246 
Maize (cents per ; 
SED cco cbese 131 148 1543 1603 164} 167 171i | 172} 
Sugar, Cuban i | i 
(cents per Ib.)... 4-38 4-30 5-85 5°30 5°25 | 5°25 | 5-45 | 5-50 
Cotton US middling j | 
(cents per Ib.).. 31-43 | 34-64) 41-03 | 43-76 42-10 | 42-63 | 44-10 | 44-13 
Wool, 56's (d. per i i ee —~——_ ooo 
Mt) Ss vad enewank a) wl 150 163 167 
Sisal (/ per ton) . 114 130 | 165 180 180 190 190 | 200° 
Jute ({ per ton) .. | 115 120 | 1i0dj 112 114 114 116 120° 
Tin (¢ per ton).... 5994 600} | 981 1,117} | 1,182 | 1,130 | 1,302) | 1,2025° 
Copper, electrolytic i [ i 
(cents per Ib.) .. | 18-5 | 22-5 | 24-5 | 24-5 24-5 | 24:5 | 24-5 | 24-5 
i | i 
Zinc (cents per Ib.) 9-875 15-0 | 17-5 | 17-5 | ITS | 17-5 | 1T-5 | 17-5 
Tungsten (s.per unit); 92-50 126-9 (235-0 265-0 |305-0 1335-0 367-5 387-5* 
Quicksilver i i j 
(£ per 76 Ib.) ... 264 163 | 2&6 | SI at 364 373 | 423° 
Shellac (¢ per ton). | 320 237 | 310 | 320 327, | 40 5 | JBOIP 
Rubber, RSS spot. 
(i. per Ib.) ..... 15 24 | #49) | 59} 51 | 50 52; 57 


 Nete> Monthly prices taken at last day of the month except those for wool which are 
monthly averages. “December 27th. 
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minor materials such as quicksilver, shellac and tungsteg, 
Tin slipped back from the record price reached on Decem- 
ber roth, and is now {100 a ton cheaper. In contrast, rubbe; 
has been rising—despite reports that world production figures 
for 1950 will show that a new record level was attained and 
despite a sharp decline in American civilian consumption in 
November following the U.S. Government’s order limiting 
its use. The grey market prices for copper and zinc are stil! 
well above the official quotation shown in the table, bur 
during the past week the Canadian price for electrolytic 
copper has eased slightly, from 26.00 cents a Ib. to 25.95 
cents. 


The jute and sisal markets have also remained firm. Jute, 
at {120 a ton, is now back to its peak of last June and the 
Board of Trade has at last had to raise its selling price of raw 
jute very sharply, by £49 to £162 10s. a ton. Sisal, it may 
be noted, is nearly 50 per cent dearer than in June and some 
75 per cent dearer than in December, 1949. The recovery in 
the Cuban sugar market in the second half of December is 
particularly significant, since it has occurred despite the 
reports that there will be a record world production in 1951. 
The Ministry of Food has agreed to pay more next year for 
sugar purchased from Commonwealth producers. The new 
price has been fixed at £32 17s. 6d. a ton f.0.b. compared 
with £30 10s. a ton in 19§0. 
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COMPANY MEETINGS 


ROOTES MOTORS 


EXPORT ACHIEVEMENTS 


The thirty-second ordinary general meet- 
ing of Rootes Motors, Limited, was held on 
December 28th in London. 


Sir William Rootes, K.B.E., the chairman, 
in the course of his speech, said: The results 
of the past year are very satisfactory. Your 
directors in the immediate post-war years 
had recognised the possibilities of expansion 
and provided accordingly. During the year 
under review we were able to use our ex- 
panded capacity, although not fully, at any 
rate better than formerly. 


We are proud of our part in the national 
recovery. Over 75 per ceat. of our total out- 
put of cars has gone overseas and, more par- 
ticularly, in ever-increasing volume to the 
doliaa and other hard currency areas. It is 
one thing to penetrate markets hitherto sup- 
plied from North America, but I am not sure 
that the public always realises the achieve- 
ments of our industry in gaining a footing 
in that market itself. 


Our products are now assembied in Aus- 
iralia, New Zealand, India, South Africa, 
Fire, Mexico and Argentina. We believe that 
by meeting the growing industrial develop- 
ment where necessary by these methods we 
are safeguarding volume production for our 
home factories. Moreover, the alternative is 
simple and compelling—it is to withdraw 
from these markets. This point has been the 
subject of a certain amount of ill-informed 
criticism as affecting our industry. One must 
not forget that the North American manu- 
facturers have accepted this principle, and are 
highly organised to stabilise their world trade 
on this basis. I can only express regret that 
the Government has, so far as cars are con- 
cerned, not thought fit to raise the home 
allocation. A greater allocation to the home 
market is essential to national efficiency, and 
would be in the country’s interest. 


The Government are in a difficult position 
if they are to carry out the defence policy 
without it having a serious effect on our 
export effort. The longer the period during 
which industry is kept in the dark as to the 
Government’s intenuon the worse the posi- 
tion musi become. 


The Government have prevented the full 
development of increased electric power, and 
we are still faced with serious load shedding. 


COSTS AND PRICES 


On the all-important question of costs I 
must express concern at the present prospect. 
A little while ago there was every chance of 
reasonable stability, if not of reductions. That 
position has changed drastically. It is a 
problem we have to fight in every way pos- 
sible ; otherwise the inflationary spiral will be 
serious indeed. We have held on for some 
ume by combating material cost imcreases 
with inc-eased efficiency, but how successful 
we shall be must depend on events. At the 
moment we are faced with serious material 
shortages, particularly of sheet steel, and re- 
quire all the help the Government can give 


us to keep our plants working at a reasonable 
volume. 


Nothing has yet occurred to change my 
opinion that purchase tax on commercial 
Vehicles is an iniquitous tax and should be 
repealed forthwith. The present taxation 
allowances, bused on the original cost of 
plant, cannot provide adequate funds for re- 

ts at to-day’s prices. Moreover, the 
Very existence of our industry depends on 
continued expenditure on improved methods 
equipment with the object of lowering 
HON costs, 
report was unanimously adopted. 


BARCLAYS BANK 
(DOMINION, COLONIAL 
AND OVERSEAS) 


ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING 


The twenty-fifth ordinary general meeting 
of Barclays Bank (Dominion, Colonial and 
Overseas) was held on Thursday, December 
28, 1950, at 29, Gracechurch Strect, London, 
E.C.3. 

Mr Julian Stanley Crossley (the chairman) 
presided 

The Secretary, Mr C. F. S. Pringle, read 
the notice convening the meeting and the 
auditors’ report to the stockholders. 

With the concurrence of the stockholders 
present, the report and accounts and state- 
ment by the chairman, which has been pre- 
viously circulated, were taken as read. 

The chairman referred with regret to the 
death of Mr W O. Stevenson, who had been 
associated with the bank since its formation 
in 1925. He spoke of the great loss the whole 
Barclay Group had suffered, and of how 
highly Mr Stevenson’s wise judgment had 
beea valued 

He referred also to the retirement of Mr 
E. L. Jackson, formerly a vice-chairman of 
the board and chairman of the South African 
board, and in expressing his appreciation 
of Mr Jackson’s long and valuable services 
said how glad he was that these services 
would still be available, since Mr Jackson 
remained a member of the South African 
board 

‘The chairman welcomed Mr C. Fitzherbert 
and Mr R. E. Fleming, M.C., who together 
with Mr A. S. Aiken, Mr A. T. Dudley, 
M.C., and Mr H. F. Oppenheimer had joined 
the board since the last meeting. 

Referring to the fact that Lord Clarendon 
and Sir William Clark were to retire at the 
conclusion of the meeting, the chairman 
thanked them foi their services over many 
years. He also paid tribute to Mr C. L. 
Dalzael, Mc A. B. Gillett and Sir Ernest 
Oppenheimer, who had retired from the 
board earlier in the year, and spoke of the 
benefit the bank had derived from their know- 
ledge and experience. 

The chairman also said that Mr O. Gordon, 
the chairman of the Rhodesian local board, 
would be retiring before the next annual 
meeting, and would be succeeded by Mr 
S. M. Pechey, at present an assistant general 
manager in South Africa. He expressed the 
bank’s appreciation of Mr Gordon’s long and 
valued service which, in various capacities, 
had occupied 49 years. 

The chairman then moved the adoption of 
the report of the directors and the statement 
of accounts, and the payment of a final divi- 
dend of 4 per cent. actual on the “ A” stock 
and “B” shares, less income tax at the 
standard rate of 9s. in the £ in each case. 

The motion was seconded by Mr A. C. 
Barnes, deputy chairman, and carried. 

The retiring directors, the Hon. G. C. 
Gibbs, C.M.G., Mr A. S. Aiken, Mr A. T. 
Dudley, M.C., Mr C. Fitzherbert, Mr R. E. 
Fleming, M.C., and Mr H. F. Oppenheimer, 
were re-elected. 

On the motion of Sir Frank Newson-Smith, 
Bart., seconded by Mr Joseph Nissim, the 
auditors, Messrs Deloitte, Plender, Griffiths 
and Co., Price, Waterhouse and Co., Peat, 
Marwick, Mitchell and Co., and Cooper 
Brothers and Co., were reappointed. 

A vote of thanks to the staff, proposed by 
Mr R. W. Foot, O.B.E., M.C. (a director), 
and seconded by Lord Knollys, K.C.M.G., 
M.B.E., D.F.C., was carried unanimously, 
and responded to by Mr R. D. Smith, a 
general manager. 

A vote of thanks to the chairman for pre- 
siding at the meeting was proposed by Mr 
w. R. Rhodes, and was unanimously 
accorded. 
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FACTORS AFFECTING EARNINGS 

The fifteenth annual general meeting of 
Willowbrook, Limited, was held on December 
1Sih at Derby Road, Loughborough. In the 
unavoidable absence of the chairman, Mr A. 
H. Johnson, O.B.E., Mr W. Sutton (manag- 
ing director) presided. 

The chairman, in the course of his speech, 
said: 

In common with other builders of bus and 
coach bodies, we have to report slightly lower 
earnings for the past year, brought about by 
the Government freeze of home market 
purchasing power in motor transport gener- 
ally, and also by the unprecedented volume 
of changes in permitted dimensions and ce- 
sign of passenger-carrying vehicles. 

The consolidated accounts show that our 
net profit for the year stands at £42,022, 
which, added to the amount carried forward 
from last year’s accounts, plus £446 tax re- 
serve not required, leaves us with a balance 
available of £67,806. 

Of this sum, provision for taxation 

takes abi a i ... £30,642 

Interim dividend of 6 per cent. paid 


in March last accounted for £5,973 
The proposed dividend of 6} per 
cent. will take a Sere 


Leaving a balance to carry forward 
eee aa ek a: ... £24,720 
Our stock figure is higher occasioned by 

world prices and the necessity of stockpiling 

some of the more difficult of raw materials. 

Affairs generally, nationally in particular, 
make it unwise to predict the course of future 
trading, but we have every reason to believe 
that with our usual most admirable co- 
operation between the employees, staff and 
management full advantage will be taken of 
all opportunities available. 

The report and accounts were adopted. 


BIRMINGHAM SMALL 
ARMS COMPANY, LIMITED 


WIDESPREAD ACTIVITIES 


The annual general meeting of the Birm- 
ingham Small Arms Company, Limited, was 
held on December 21st at Birmingham. 

Sir Bernard D. F. Docker, K.B.E. (ihe 
chairman), said that the net profit for the 
year was £1,125,859 as compared with 
£833,243 a year ago, and there was a toial 
net profit from all sources, after providing 
for taxation, of £604,606 against £500,907, 
which gave a total available for allocation of 
£876,268. 

He was convinced that there was a market 
for Daimler cars in many parts of the world, 
where individuality was appreciated when 
coupled with reliability and a high grade of 
performance, and he had spent considerable 
time in endeavouring to develop the trade 
both in America and on the Continent of 
Europe. At the Small Heath Works they 
made shot guns, air guns, match rifles and 
sporting rifles which, at the comparatively 
modest prices at which they were sold, were 
meeting with a very encouraging demand. 
They made cycles and they exported them to 
many countries. They were the largest motor 
cycle manufacturers in the world and had 
been able to take a full share in earning 
dollars. 

It seemed likely that at the appropriate 
time the Corporation formed in accordance 
with the Iron and Steel Act might exercise 
the option to acquire the steel interests of . 
the Group. In that event they would lose 
from the Group one of the most outstanding 
contributors in the couutry to the develop- 
ment and production of special steels. He 
looked with alarm on the passing of that fine 
and progressive business into the hands of a 
Naijona] Board. 

The report was adopted and the ordinary 
dividend ef 10 per cent. was approved. 
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IMPROVED TRADING PROFIT 


The sixteenth annual general meeting of 
the Anglo-Java Rubber Company, Limited, 
was held recently in London, Mr P. B. L. 
Coghlan, the chairman, presiding. 

The following is a summary of his circu- 
lated address and his remarks at the meet- 
ing :— 

The chairman’s address last year made 
reference to the increasing stages of produc- 
tion achieved since the company’s Malayan 
estates were re-opened after the war. 

further small increase was recorded for the 
year ended March 31, 1950, although weather 
conditions had been most unfavourable and 
shertage of labour had persisted. The area 
in tapping had been enlarged during the year 
from 18,654 to 19,066 acres. Communist 
banditry was still rife and it was with pride 
and gratitude that they recorded their appre- 
ciation of the way in which managers and 
estates staffs had maintained production and 
Gther necessary works throughout such a 
prolonged period of tension and danger. 

As far as their Java Estates were concerned, 
permission had been granted for them to be 
re-occupied but they still had not possession 
and the security position had deteriorated. 
Their agents had the matter in hand and wer 
pressing the authorities to restore law an 
order as soon as possible. 


REPLANTING PROGRESS 


The improved trading profit of £121,904 
was arrived at after charging rehabilitation 
expenditure of £13,440. More rehabilitation 
work would have been done but for the fact 
that the improvement in the price of rubber 
came too late for additional plans to be put 
into execution. It was expected that the 
replanting of 364 acres lost during the 
Japanese occupation would be completed in 
the current year. 

The rubber market generally had 
recently been greatly disturbed by the 
proposed new rate of Malayan export 
duty. The basis of calculation con- 
templated was so impracticable and the 
high incidence of the duty so obviously 
unfair to the rubber-producing industry that 
revision of the whole scheme was inevitable. 
As the result of strong objections by all sec- 
tions of the industry the Malayan Govern- 
ment had now modified their proposals. 
They had made some reduction in the rate 
of duty which was welcome. The scheme 
Was now on a more workable basis but the 
directors were still of opinion that the addi- 
tional levies had never yet been proved to be 
necessary. 

With the considerably higher price of 
rubber ruling, the old 5 per cent. ad valorem 
duty was bringing in very substantial sums 
that appeared to be quite sufficient for any 
budget requirements. A replanting bonus 
was to be created from the proceeds of the 
duty when the price of rubber was over 
60 cents and, while that was a step in the 
right direction, it was unsound to base such 
a bonus on prices which, taking into account 
average prices during the last 20 years, might 
not materialise in future. 


CURRENT YEAR’S PROSPECTS 


The crop harvested up to the end of 
November was 4,716,650 Ibs. and for the 
current year they had sold 4,468,383 ibs. out 
of an estimated crop of 7,309,000 lbs. at a 
price of 28.27d. London equivalent. 
A greatly improved profit could still be fore- 
seen for the year provided there was no 
serious price fall in the remaining months. 
The directors had consequently ided to 
pay an interim dividend of 4 per cent., less 
tax, on the ordinaty stock in respect of the 
year ending March 31, 1951, 

The repor: was adopted. 


J. BROCKHOUSE AND 
COMPANY, LIMITED 


LEGALISED CONFISCATION 


The fifty-third annual general meeting of 
J. Brockhouse and Company, Limited, was 
eld on December 20th, at West Bromwich. 

Mr J. L. Brockhouse, M.A., chairman and 
managing director, in the course of his 
s h, said: It is difficult to express one’s 
cena: in a dispassionate way concerning 
the nationalising of our subsidiary, The 
District Iron & Steel Company, Limited. It 
will perhaps be some comfort to the more 
extreme elements of the Labour Party to 
know that the terms of compensation are 
such that the whole transaction is more one 
of confiscation than of purchase. Your 
directors of this subsidiary had prided them- 
selves on the development and progress of 
this firm and I cannot think of any justifi- 
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able excuse why the stockholders should be 
penalised by this confiscatory action, 


The Government is constantly urging 
manufacturers to improve efficiency and 
increase output ; it must be obvious to them 
that this type of action is not likely to 
encourage anybody in that direction. As 

ur chairman, I must advise you that you 

ave been made the subject of legalised 
confiscation and that certain assets which are 
valuable belonging to this company have 
been sequestered by the Government and the 
compensation paid in no way represents the 
value of the assets sequestered. 

No one will deny the necessity of a sub- 
stantial programme of rearmament at this 
time and I am sure it would be your wish, 
as far as this Group is concerned, to place 
whatever resources we have available un- 
reservedly at the disposal of the Government 
for this purpose. 


The report was adopted. 





ASSOCIATED TALKING PICTURES 


CONDITIONS IN THE FILM INDUSTRY 
EALING STUDIOS IN CONTINUOUS PRODUCTION 
MR STEPHEN L. COURTAULD’S SPEECH 


The twenty-first annual general meeting of 
Associated Talking Pictures, Limited, was 
held recently at Ealing Studios, Ealing Green, 
London, W., Mr Stephen L. Courtauld, 
M.C. (the chairman), presiding. 


The secretary (Mr Leslie F. Baker, A.C.A.) 
read the notice convening the meeting and 
the auditors’ report. 


The following is the chairman’s statement 
circulated with the annual report and 
cccepeee for the 52 weeks ended June 24, 
1 . 


The accounts and the report of the direc- 
tors thereon are, I think, presented in a suffi- 
ciently clear form to render it ummecessary 
for me to elaborate upon them. I propose 
therefore to deal with the activities of your 
company and its subsidiary company during 
the year under review, and with conditions 
in the industry in a more general way. 

As to your company itself, its activities 
have again been confined to the continued 
exploitation of films produced in past years 
and you will have seen from the accounts 
that quite substantial revenues have again 
been derived from these films, largely, I 
might add, from Continental territories to 
which access has been hitherto denied to us. 


The manufacturing activities have once 
more been carried on solely through your 
subsidiary company, Ealing Studios, Limited, 
which, despite the extremely difficult condi- 
tions prevailing, has remained in continuous 
production throughout the year. 

Five films were delivered to the distribu- 
tors during the year—‘ Train of Events,” 
“A Run for Your Money,” “The Blue 
Lamp,” which met with outstanding success 
wherever it played, “Dance ” and 
Ealing’s third Australian picture, “ Bitter 
Springs.” I think you will agree that this 
is a list of films which fully maintains what 
has come to be known as “the Ealing stan- 
dard,” 

During the year, evidence of the ti 
which Ealing Studios enjoy has beat forte 
coming the election of your managing 
director—. r R. P. Baker—as president of 
the British Film Producers’ jation and 
the appointment of Sir Michael Balcon as 
honorary adviser to the National Film 

inance Corporation, Limited, and the elec- 
tion of Sir Michael to the boards of directors 


of Odeon Theatres, Limited, and certain other 
companies within the Rank group. 


ACTIVITIES IN AUSTRALIA 


In my address to you last year I made 
reference to Ealing’s activities in Australia 
and the possibility that its interests might 
be extended to other parts of the British 
Commonwealth. The acquisition by Ealing 
of the lease of Pagewood Studies, Sydney, 
has been completed and, as I have mentioned, 
one further film has been produced there 
and delivered during the year. Pagewood 
is being let to other producing companies 
during periods when Ealing itself is not using 
the studios ; facilities are at present being 
provided there for one of the major Ameri- 
can producing companies and it is hoped to 
keep that studio well occupied. 

Arrangements have also been entered into 
between Ealing and the Schlesinger Group 


of South Africa for the joint production of 
a film—“ No Vultures Fly ”—almost entirely 
on location in East Africa. Shooting on this 


film, which is being made in technicolor, has 
already commenced. 


The year has been one of continuing diffi- 
culties, and despite large sums of moncy 
being made available by the Government for 
film production through the National Film 
Finance Corporation, and despite the fact 
that this has undoubtedly made possible the 
production of many films which might other- 
wise not have made, nevertheless 
British feature film production has continued 
to decline numerically. 


FULL PROGRAMME OF PRODUCTION FOR 195! 


Neither your company nor Ealing Studios, 
Limited, have yet availed themselves of th: 
assistance so afforded to producers through 
the National Film Finance Corporation, bu: 
mpevieennnaiag this fact Ealing has already 
announced a full programme of production 
for Pare 1951 ; one of the few, if not the 
only, British company to do so without 
finance through that channel. 


programme for the 18 months to the 
end of 1951 ises “ Cage of Gold ” and 
“The Magnet” both of which have already 
been delivered ; “ Pool of London,” shooting 
of which has been completed; “The 
Lavender Hill Mob,” which is already ‘9 
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production ; “The Man in the White Suit,” 
“No Vultures Fly,” “Secret People,” “ His 
Excellency,” “The Gentle Gunman” and 
“Court Circular.” 


Since the end of our last financial year we 
have seen the introduction of the scheme 
known as the Eady Plan. Under this plan 
the revenues earned by British quota films 
in this country are to be augmented by a 
share of a fund known as the British Film 
Production Fund. This fund is to be derived 
from a levy which cinema proprietors have 
imposed upon themselves voluntarily, follow- 
ing certain small adjustments made by the 
Government in the incidence of entertain- 
ments duty. In view of the plight in which 
the industry has found itself in recent years, 
and of all the representations which have 
been made to the Government on its behalf, 


we may perhaps be forgiven if we say that 
we look upon this as a small beginning to 
the solution of some of our difficulties, but 
at any rate it must go some way towards 


reducing the odds against profitable British 
fiim production, 


PROGRESS IN OVERSEAS MARKETS 


Turning to overseas markets I am happy 
to say that during the year some of our films 
produced in the previous year—notably 
“Whisky Galore,” “ Passport to Pimlico” 
and “Kind Hearts and Coronets ”—have 
made a marked impact on audiences in the 
United States of America, from which terri- 
tory some revenues have already been re- 
ceived, and it is hoped that more substantial 
sums will be forthcoming. Considerable 
audience success has also been recorded by 
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these three films in particular in numerous 
other countries. Encouraging business is also 
being done by many of our recent films and 
by some of our older ones in Germany and 
Japan, and in fact generally throughout the 
world. 

In conclusion, while I do not wish to 
appear optimistic—that would be most un- 
wise in a business of such complexity—I 
would say that due in a large measure to the 
rational policy pursued by your directors over 
a period of many years, your company and 
its subsidiary, Ealing Studios, Limited, seem 
at least to be holding their position finan- 
cially and industrially. 

I am sure my colleagues would like me to 
record our appreciation of the work of the 
entire staff of the Ealing group, whose excel- 
lent spirit has contributed so largely to any 
success that has been achieved. 


The report was unanimously adopted. 
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NOTICES 


THE TRAINING OF TECHNICAL TEACHERS 


Applications are invited from men and women of approximately 
25 years of age and over, for admission to a one year course of 
training as full-time teachers of general commercial and professional 
subjects, and/or office arts (shorthand, typewriting and other secre- 
tarial work) in Technical Colleges and similar institutions. 

Applicants who wish to teach general commercial and professional 
subjects, should have a University Degree, or professional qualifica- 
tion, or a Higher National Certificate in Commerce. 

Applicants who wish to teach Office Arts should possess higher 
certificates of some recognised examining body in shorthand and 
peer ne and should show evidence of a good general education. 

n all cases, applicants will be expected to show evidence of good 
business and other clerical experience. 

The courses will begin in September, 1951. Recognised students 
will pay no fees and they will be eligible for maintenance grants 
for the period of the course. 

Further particulars and application forms may be obtained from: — 


The Dire‘tor, 
Bolton Training College, 
Manchester Road, 
Bolton, Lancs. 
or The Director, 
Huddersfield Training College, 
Queen Street South, 
Huddersfield, Yorks. 
or The Director, 
Training College for Technical Teachers, 
North Western Polytechnic, 
Prince of Wales Road, 
London, N.W.5. 


SOUTHERN RHODESIA GOVERNMENT 


ECONOMIST: DEPARTMENT OF TRADE AND INDUSTRIAL 
DEVELOPMENT 

Applications are invited for the post of Economist, Department of 
Trade and Industrial Development, Southern Rhodesia Government. 
This post is graded as Senior Professional Officer Grade III which 
has salary scale £1,406 x £66 to £1,538 per annum. In addition to 
salary, Cost of Living and Children’s Allowances are payable in 
terms of regulations. 

Applicants must have a Ist or 2nd Class Honours degree in 
Economics, and post graduate qualifications in Research will be a 
recommendation. Applicants should possess research and administra- 
live qualities of a high order and must have had some years 


experience in the field of Economics, especially in the side of 
Planning. 
Applications, in duplicate, giving full details of qualifications, 


experience, nationality, marital state, together with copies of recent 
testimonials, in duplicate, must be submitted on or before January 15, 
1951, to the Secretary to the High Commissioner for Southern 
Rhodesia, 429, Strand, London, W.C.2, who will give details of 
Allowances, Income Tax, sea passages, travelling expenses and leave 
conditions. 

Canvassing will disqualify applicants. 


[MPORTANT National Charity requires Appeals Organiser for 
London and Home Counties to commence early in 1951. Salary 
at the rate of £900 to £1,000 per annum. Applicants must have had 
considerable experience of Appeals work and be able to control staff. 
~—Applications should be sent within ten days of the appearance of 


se’ertisement, accompanied by three recent testimonials to 
x 552. 


on office of an inpertent “ 

Chartered or Incorporated accountant with at leas 

five years’ experience subsequent to qualifying. Must be energetic 

and possess initiative. Age under 40.—Write giving details and 

Peat By 20, 163 to Box “ s.” c/o J. W. Vickers & Co. Ltd., 7/8, 
t Winchester Street, London, E.C.2. 


GENIOR Personnel Officer for Foundry of Light Engineering Firm 

in Home County, Appointment offers considerable scope _ 
of copment of personnel policy and practices. Candidates must e 
of high calibre with at least 5 years’ good experience in personne: 
management at high level of responsibility. Commencing salary @ 
or above £1,250 per annum according to qualifications. Applications 


CCOUNTANT is required for Lond 
company. 





in writing to Urwick, Orr and Partners, Ltd., 7, Park Lane, W.1 
Quoting reference DGS/1054, 


fC 


UNIVERSITY OF BRISTOL 
DEPARTMENT OF ECONOMICS (AGRICULTURAL ECONOMICS) 
Applications are invited for the following posts: 
Senior Agricultural Economist at Bristol 


Duties will include acting as liaison officer with the local National 
Agricultural Advisory Service. Salary scale £730 to £875 plus con- 
solidateu cost of living bonus of about £90 per annum. Candidates 
must be graduates in Economics and/or Agriculture. 
One Agricultural Economist at Bristol 


Salary scale £485 to £730 plus cost of living bonus of £90 per annum. 
Candidates must be graduates in Economics and/or Agriculture. 
Two Assistant Agricuitural Economists at Bristol 

Salary scale for candidates with 1st or 2nd class honours and at 
least two years’ postgraduate experience: £310—£485; scale for other 
candidates £240—£485 plus cost of living bonus ranging from £78—{£90 
per annum. Candidates must be graduates in Economics and/or 
Agriculture, 


Two Assistant Agricultural Economists at Newton Abbot 

Salary scale for candidates with 1st or 2nd class honours and at 
least two years’ postgraduate experience: £295 to £470: scale for 
other candidates £230—£485 plus cost of living bonus ranging from 
£78 to £90 per annum. Candidates must be graduates in Economics 
and/or Agriculture. 

Further particulars and conditions of appointment for the above 
posts mnay be obtained from the undersigned. 


The last date for receipt of applications will be January 26, 1951. 
H. C. BUTTERFIELD, Registrar. 


UNIVERSITY OF BRISTOL 


_Applications are invited for the post of INVESTIGATIONAL 
OFFICER/CLERK ACCOUNTANT in the Department of Economics 
(Bristol IIT Provincial Agricultural Economics Centre, Newton Abbot, 
Devon), Candidates should possess a Diploma in Agriculture or an 
equivalent qualification. Salary scale: 
Men £200 x £15 x £320 (bar) x £20 x £495 
Women £190 x £15 x £280 (bar) x £20 x £395 
A cost of living bonus at the rate of £78 p.a. for men and £63 p.a. 
for women is paid in addition to basic salary. Applications, stating 
age, qualifications and experience, accompanied by not more than 
three recent testimonials, should reach the undersigned not later 


than January 20, 1951. 
H. C. BUTTERFIELD, Registrar. 


SOUTH-WESTERN ELECTRICITY BOARD 


Applications are invited for the position of Assistant in the 
Information Section of the Secretariat, at Area Board Headquarters, 
Bristol, for work on a house magazine and to handle routine press 
relations, 

Applicants, who must be keen and conscientious, should have had 
some experience of journalism, including proof-reading; be able to 
think constructively, and possess a developed sense of responsibility. 

The commencing salary will be within Grade 4 (£510-£570 per 
annum) of the National Joint Council Salary Agreement for 
Administrative and Clerical Grades in the Electricity Supply Industry. 

Applications, giving full details, including age, qualifications and 
experience, and present salary, should be submitted to the Secretary 
(Establishments), South Western Electricit Board, Electricity 
House, Colston Avenue, Bristol 1, within 14 days. 


ONDON Transport Executive invite applications for the post of 

4 Chief Supplies Officer at a salary of the order of £2,500 per annum. 

The occupant of the post will be responsible, under a Member of 
the Executive, for all storekeeping arrangements and for the pufchase 
of all supplies for the London Transport organisation, covering civil, 
electrical and mechanical engineering, as well as operating require- 
ments, 

Candidates, who should not be more than 45 years old, must have 
had a wid» practical experience of purchasing and storekeeping, and 
be accustomed to carrying responsibility. They will be expected to 
be familiar with modern developments of storekeeping practice and 
the forward planning of supplies, and to be familiar with up-to-date 
techniques of material control in relation to engineering workshops. 

A sense of commercial values is essential. 


The successful candidate will be required to pass a medical examina- 
tion and on completion of a satisfactory probationary period will be 
required to join a superannuation fund. Applications, giving full 
particulars of age, experience, qualifications and present salary 
should be sent within fourteen days of the appearance of this 
advertisement to the Chief Staff and Welfare fiicer (F/V.O.4), 
London Transport Executive, 55, Broadway, Westminster, S.W. 
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THE HONGKONG AND SHANGHAI 
BANKING CORPORATION 
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REFUGE ASSURANCE COMPANY LTD. 
Chiet Office: OXFORD STREET, MANCHESTER 1. 


ANNUAL INCOME EXCEEDS 
CLAIMS PAID 
Accounts) 
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aes Civil Service Se invite applications for appoint- 
ments as ior tific Officer and Scientific Officer to be 
filled by compe oye a during 1 Interviews will begin 
in January = will continue rremanee, | ag eet, but a closing 
date for the receipt of applications earlie December, 
may eventually be announced Successful Miaesideies 
appointed immediately, The posts are in 
partments and cover a wide ran of Scientific research and 
development in most of the major fields of fundamental and applied 
. Candidates must have obtained a university degree with 
first or second class honours in a scientific emeedt (including 
enginsering) or in mathematics, or an equivalent lification, or 
professional attainments. Candidates for Senior 


may 
various Government 


ientific por —_ must in nee have had <2 least ay 
rs” uate or ed experience. andidates for 

Retentihe Of r posts taki cuir aenvess in 1951 may be admitted 
to eompete before the result of their degree eten is known, 

Age Limits: For Senior baste nak least 26 and under 
31.0on August 1, 1951; for Scientific at 21 and under 28 
(or under $1 for established civil servants of the mental Officer 
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d House, Old Burlington Street, London, W.1, quoting 
No. 3359. 
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BANK OF SCOTLAND 


Constituted by Act of Parliament 1695 
AUTHORISED CAPITAL ese €4,500,000 
CAPITAL FULLY PAID mi al w+ — owe. 2,400,000 
RESERVE FUND & BALANCE carried forward coo €3,191,431 
DEPOSITS & CREDIT SALANCES 


as at 28th February, 1950... ... _... €97,496,902 
Head Office: THE MOUND, EDINBURGH 


Over 200 Branches and Sub-Branches throughout Scotiand 


London Offices : 
CITY OFFICE, 30, BISHOPSGATE, E.C, 
PICCADILLY CIRCUS BRANCH. 16/18 PICCADILLY. W. 
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New Trade Connections 


OF CANADA) 0-22 trenches is 


tO Mma me es i 
Offices in New York & Paris 3“ 
!ncorporated in Canada in 1869 with Limited Liability. 


EXECUTIVE ACCOUNTANT 


Large chain of multiple retail stores desire first-class Chartered 
Accountant to act as Controller and Director of budgets plus other 





financial duties. Only first-class executives need y. Salary 
commensurate with background, Send full details to x 555. 
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